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THE Spectator, established in 1868, is a 
weekly journal devoted to promoting the best 
interests of trustworthy insurance of all kinds. 
The subscription price for the United States, 
Canada and Mexico is Four Dollars per 
annum, postage prepaid. To all foreign coun- 
tries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars per 
annum. 


THE Spectator has a larger circulation than 
any other insurance journal—and carries no 
“deadhead” subscriptions. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 
Arthur L. J. Smith, Pres. Robert W. Blake, Sec’y. 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEw York. 
Telephone, John 231, John 232. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Insurance Exchange, 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Telephone, 
Wabash 581. 





[All persons residing in America who may desire 
to purchase publications issued by Charles & Edwin 
Layton, of London, should order through The Spec- 
tator Company. As sole selling agents in America 
for that well-known firm, all orders for their publica- 
tions are filled through this company. ] 


Copyright, 1915, by The Spectator Company, New 
ork. 
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A NEW RATING SYSTEM 

NE of the most thoughtful and in- 
defatigable workers for the wel- 

fare of the fire insurance business in this 
country is E. G. Richards, United States 
manager of the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company of London. 
He took a prominent part in the task of 
evolving and starting upon its career of 
usefulness the Actuarial Bureau of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which has charge of the classification of 
fire risks and losses. Now Mr. Richards 
has performed a great additional service 
in the interest of fire underwriters by 
producing a grading and rating schedule, 
this being a system for utilizing the in- 
formation to be gathered by the Actuarial 
Bureau, in the making of fire insurance 
premium rates. During the last two 
decades two principal systems for the 
tating of fire risks have been pro- 
duced, one by the committee of which the 
late F. C. Moore was chairman, and the 
other by A. F. Dean of Chicago. While 
both of these systems have had great in- 
fluence in connection with the making of 
rates in this country, and both have been 
regarded as representing long steps on 
the way from the former guesswork 
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rates toward those of a more scientific 
character, the rate problem has not been 


considered to have been finally solved by 


these schedules. 

When it was decided to establish the 
Actuarial Bureau for the classification of 
fire risks and losses, the most that was 
expected to result from this labor by 
many fire underwriters was the ability to 
approximately check existing premium 
rates. Mr. Richards, however, felt that 
this vast fund of information ought to be 
made to furnish a basis for more scien- 
tifically accurate rates than have here- 
tofore prevailed. Thinking over the sub- 
ject from this viewpoint, and having in 
mind the efforts of certain organizations 
to more correctly grade and classify risks 
and losses, as well as the fact that certain 
companies have for a number of years 
followed a grading system in connection 
with their records concerning general 
classes, he worked out the system which 
has now been published by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters under the 
title of “The Experience Grading and 
Rating Schedule.” 

While it still remains to put Mr. Rich- 
ards’ method to the test of actual experi- 
ence, it seems so logical, and, in its es- 
sentials, so simple, that there is good rea- 
son to believe that, when put to the test, 
his system will be found to work out 
equitably and to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 


HE plan of making mandatory by 
law the payment of commissions 
contingent upon profits as a part of the 
remuneration of fire insurance agents was 
recommended in the president’s address 
before the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, in session at Mon- 
terey, Cal. This system has for many 
years been in vogue with one of the larg- 
est and most successful companies, and 
has apparently worked out to the satis- 
faction of both the company and _ its 
agents. It undoubtedly operates as an 
incentive to the more careful selection of 
risks by agents, and also tends to produce 
a higher grade of agency representation, 
for only agents who feel confident of 
their ability to produce profits would 
care to undertake agency work under 
contingent commission contracts. The 
benefit to be derived by a company which 
only pays a small, flat commission, and 
later further compensates those agents 
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only who show profitable results for the 
company, are obvious. The representa- 
tion of both flat and contingent commis- 
sion companies in one agency, however, 
opens the way to favoritism on the part 
of the agent who is solely interested in 
his own immediate prosperity, without 
regard to his future relations with his 
companies. Thus, an agent may find that 
a fire has destroyed his chance for a 
contingent commission, and he may 
avail of that condition to load the contin- 
gent commission company, with risks 
which he deems undesirable. On the 
other hand, if he still has an apparent 
profit for the contingent commission 
company, the flat commission companies 
are likely to get the undesirable risks. 
If all companies paid both flat and con- 
tingent commissions such temptations 
would not exist in the same degree, and 
the agent would have an incentive to 
make a profit for every company. 


ORE latitude and less compensation 
were the rule in connection with 
fire insurance agencies sixty-six years 
ago. Thus, as shown by an old letter 
written by the Hartford Fire of Hartford 
to a new agent, the agent was vested 
with power to fix rates of premium and 
do whatever else was necessary in the 
conduct of his business. The agent, 
however, was warned not to underbid 
other agents or companies, as the Hart- 
ford Fire considered its insurance to be 
worth at least as much as that of any 
other company, and was not willing to 
sell it for less than its value. The letter 
in question warned the agent against cer- 
tain dangerous practices, which warning 
would apply equally well at the present 
time. Commissions were fixed at ten 
per cent, but if other agents were receiv- 
ing policy fees, the agent referred to was 
also authorized to receive and retain such 
fees. One pertinent feature, which 
every agent now in the business might 
well bear in mind and observe in con- 
nection with every risk which he writes, 
was treated as follows in the letter: 
Fraudulent insurances have become fright- 
tully frequent, and new agents are peculiarly 
liable to be applied to by dishonest men. Never 
receive any application, therefore, from any 
man without putting to yourself this question: 
“Does he intend to sell this property to my 


company?” and never act on the case until 
your mind is fully satisfied on that subject. 


Common sense and the desire to se- 
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cure a profit are now, as they were two- 
thirds of a century ago, the controlling 
factors in the transaction of the fire in- 
surance business, and also in every other 
legitimate business; and if the agent of 
to-day mentally puts himself in the posi- 
tion of his company whenever he intends 
writing a risk, and is gtiided by the dic- 
tates of honesty and common sense, the 
chances are in favor of his being a suc- 
cessful agent. 


A GRAPHIC method of portraying, 

for the public education, the an- 
nual fire waste of the United States has 
been adopted bi the North Carolina In- 
surance Department. A card has been 
prepared picturing a street extending 
from New York to Chicago, the buildings 
on both sides of which are ablaze. It is 
explained that the buildings consumed in 
a year, if placed on lots of 65 feet front- 
age, would occupy such a length of 
street. The card asks aid in preventing 
fires and loss of life by constructing 
better buildings and maintaining cleaner 
premises—which is certainly desirable 
from every point of view. 


War and the Interest Rate 

For years the expression “as good as a 
government bond” has been a_catchword 
among investors and among those who would 
place investments. The life insurance compa- 
nies, far famed for their able and conserva- 
tive investments, have always bought heavily 
in government loans, so far as they were con- 
sistent with the price of railroad securities of 
the better class. To-day the time has come 
when the American investing public, to use a 
slang expression, “is fighting shy” on railroads, 
with a consequent drop in the market. The 
up-State widow is no longer buying railroads 
—she is following the very good advice of her 
attorney and buying war stocks. Conse- 
quently American railroad bonds—the security 
that we have all banked upon—are dropping to 
pieces in the market. This being quite apart 
from the dilatory rulings of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. 

But what of insurance in this situation? 
The American system of life insurance is 
based upon the American Experience Mortality 
Table and three or three and one-half per 
cent assumed interest. The invested assets of 
reputable companies are placed accordingly. 

It seems impossible that American railroads 
will ever be a miserably bad investment for 
any one, in spite of disclosures of crookedness, 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission and 
every other strange and extraneous element 
that may enter in. However, financial money 
markets are crying for gold, and that means 
increased interest rates; which, on the other 
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hand, means depreciation in American railroad 
bonds now held at rates of interest that pre- 
vailed a year ago. 

Nevertheless, the thirty heaviest investors in 
American railroad bonds among the life in- 
surance companies showed last year an earned 
interest rate on invested assets of 4.80 per cent, 
or 1.30 per cent over the heaviest State require- 
ments, in spite of present conditions and the 
war which broke loose in Europe ! 


ForEIGN INFLUENCES 

It is interesting to point out in this connec- 
tion the fact that the American financial mar- 
ket is the only important one that is open at 
this time, and that in consequence there has 
been a steady flow of all kinds of securities 
from Europe to America, as the investments 
in American rails are the easiest ones to sell 
under these conditions. Many more bonds 
held by toreigners have found a sale in this 
country than the public generally realizes. 

Probably one of the strongest elements in 
the present-day conditions and a further con- 
tinuance of them lies in the large British and 
other foreign insurance companies which have 
been subscribing heavily to the war loans of 
their respective nations at good return and at 
the same time free from taxation. In order to 
take up their share of the war loans the 
foreign insurance companies have found it ex- 
pedient to release a considerable quantity of 
their other securities. American bonds have 
the easiest market, and consequently they are 
offered first. Hence the continued downward 
movement of railroad bonds may be depended 
upon for some time to come. 

A further factor in the bond market is found 
in the demand of the American public for the 
extension of the military and naval defenses 
of this country, which can only be accom- 
plished by a heavy appropriation from Con- 
gress. Money will be needed to finance this 
defense propaganda, and as long as the bond 
issues of the United States Government are 
free from taxation the investments of all kinds 
of insurance companies are bound to be in- 
fluenced in their favor. 
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ELEMENTS OF FINITE DIFFER- 
ENCES 
New and Revised Edition of This Valu- 
able Work Now Ready 

A new and revised edition of “Elements of 
Finite Differences,” by J. Burn, F.I.A., and 
E,. H. Brown, F.I. A., connected with the Pru- 
dential Assurance Company of England, has 
been prepared. The book is.a valuable work 
designed to aid students of actuarial science, 
and more especially those who are preparing 
for the examinations of the Institute of Actu- 
aries. The full title of the work is “Elements 
of Finite Differences, Also Solutions to Ques- 
tions Set for Part I of the Examinations of 
the Institute of Actuaries.” The book is di- 
vided into four sections, the first constituting 
a text book of finite differences, so arranged 
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that the student need not necessarily have any 
knowledge of trigonometry or conic sections, 
Sections II and III deal with 250 questions set 
during the last sixteen years in the Actuarial 
Examination papers, while the answers are 
given separately in Section IV. The book con- 
sists of 289 pages, is handsomely printed and 
strongly bound. The price is $4.00 per copy, 
and all orders should be addressed to The 
Spectator Company, Sole Selling Agents, 135 
William street, New York. 


C. W. Pickell on Relation of Company 
and Public 


Charles Warren Pickell of Detroit recently 
delivered an address upon ‘‘The Relation of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
to the Insuring Public,’’ which is published in 
the current issue of that company’s paper, The 
Radiator. Liberal excerpts from Mr. Pickell’s 
address, which is of general interest to life 
insurance men, will be found below. 

Mr. Pickell first told how he was appalled 
when he considered the broad scope of his topic, 
and then concluded to simply present three 
stories from real life, leaving his hearers to 
draw their own conclusions from them. 

His first scene was at a meeting of the direct- 
tors of a manufacturing concern, when the vice- 
president announces the sudden death of the 
president. He also reminds the directors that 
the company had two years previously placed 
$50,000 of life insurance on the president for the 
benefit of the corporation, which sum would be 
received within a week. Continuing, Mr. Pickell 
said: 


His loss was irreparable. No one connected with 
the company was qualified to take his place. Hasty 
action was not to be thought of. A mistake might 
ruin the concern. Above all, their credit must be 
maintained. Banks and trust companies carrying their 
paper were, most certainly, greatly interested. 

he hard-headed business men on the board were 
keenly alive to the situation. A complete inventory 
of the company’s possessions was ordered. The books 
were audited and a trial balance made. 

With a statement, full and detailed, and a draft for 
$50,000 received from the Massachusetts Mutual, a 
committee waited upon the directors of the bank where 
most of their business was done. When the meeting 
was over they advised me that, not only had their old 
credit been maintained, but, in addition, an extended 
credit had heen cheerfully granted. Sure, it was that 
drafi! Money talks! Money salves the bankers’ fears! 
Money gets up steam, greases the wheels, tightens the 
belts, sets things humming again! * * * 


The second story was as follows: 


Reuben Jenks and wife lived a block from my 
father’s home in the village of L . He was nearly 
eighty and very feeble when I knew him, Father had 
often spoken of him and frequently assisted them 
during times of distress. Over thirty years before, I 
learned, he was reputed worth more than $100,000. 
Now they were very poor, having nothing to comfort 
their declining years. Friends and neighbors were 
kind, donating clothing and food from time to time. 
Some fatality had seemingly pursued them with a ré 
lentless purpose to destroy every hope and_ snatch 
away every opportunity to prosper. 

How strange and sad that so many men, happy, 
successful, thrifty in middle life, reach old age desti- 
tute and dependent! I have been told that such 4 
condition is due to the weakening mental functions 
and the lack of will resistence incident to advancing 
years. It happens to most of us, unless we make 
proper Fenks ow 





The Jenks owned their home save for a big mort 
gage held by the bank, which they were compelled by 
hunger and sickness to place. A chattel mortgage ha 
likewise got a death grip on their furniture. The 1” 
terest on both was due, and with no money and 10 
security to get more, they were in despair. The poor: 
house for them seemed inevitable. 

During his pfosperous years Jenks had taken a short 
payment, long-time endowment policy in the Massa: 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, allowing 
the dividends to buy additions. He made the ten pay 
ments, and a few years later turned policy and ' 
ceipts over to the hank as collateral. When he ™' 
the mortgage on the house he left the policy as addi- 
tional security. Thirty vears slin quickly by. In vain 
endeavor to save his estate, and in grieving over his 
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losses, his memory became impaired and other mental 
faculties so weakened that friends had even suggested 
he be placed in some institution. His good wife, full 
of anxious care for him, was a nervous wreck, just 
barely able to do the necessary work in their humble 
home. Sorrow and_ misfortune—twin fiends—can 
wreck more nerves—shatter more minds—break more 
hearts—fill more asy!lums—provoke more _ suicides— 
than human history can record. Well! One day the 
postman left a large envelope addressed to Reuben 
Jenks, L——, Mich. 

With trembling fingers the old man broke the seal. 
A documert labeled ‘‘Proof of Claim,” with a jurat 
attached, greatly surprised him, but, unfolding another 
piece of paper, his more startled gaze fell upon the 
following: 

“Reuben Jenks, Esq., L——, Mich: 

“Dear Sir—Endowment policy No. 7246 in the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance .Company on 
your life matures for its face value, $10,000, on the 
15th inst. There are reversionary additions to this 
yolicy of $3750, making a total your due of $13,750. 
penile find proof of claim. If you will kindly sign 
this, get your signature witnessed and acknowledged 
before a notary public and forward it with the policy 
to this office, draft for the above amount will be sent 
you on that date. Extending our hearty congratula- 
tions, we are, yours truly, 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Company, 
Wheeler H. Hall, Secretary.” 


For one so aged, his heart was strong or the shock 
would have killed him. He seemed paralyzed. IHlis 
wife came to his side, and, with a frightened look, ex- 
claimed: “enben, what is it?” He handed her the 
paper. As soon as she sensed the meaning she choked 
up, tried to speak, but couldn’t. Several minutes 
elapsed before either of them moved, Then, putting 
her arms about his neck, she planted a kiss upon his 
wrinkled cheek. That opened the fountain of tears. 
Tenderly foiding his old sweetheart in his arms, he 
pressed her affectionately to his breast, and there they 
sobbed out their joy together. Not a word was spoken 
for fully ten minutes. "T'was she who wiped the tears 
from Reuben’s eyes. The old man fell on his knees 
and offered up a prayer of thanksgiving that even in 
heaven will be recorded as a classic. Then they 
laughed and cried and wondered and planned and _ told 
the neighbors—and it seemed as the whole village 
became infected. The year of jubilee had come to 
Reuben Jenks and wife. They had been saved—by 
eum! * * * 

Story number three described the sorrow in a 
heretofore happy home, caused by the death of 
the husband and father, and then told of how the 
grief was mitigated by the forethought of the 
deceased: 


It is evening. Gathered around the fireside the 
stricken family are sitting, the glow of the fire light- 
ing up their tear-stained faces and sadness hanging 
over their hearts like a pall. The restless babe at the 
mother’s breast, all unconscious of the calamity that 
has fallen upon them, will not go to sleep. Rocking 
back and forth, the mother is crooning a lullaby, 
humming in a low, sweet voice, broken with sobs, a 
song the angels like to hear. Little Jack, the five-year- 
old lad, is speaking to his mother: ‘‘Mama, did you 
say daddy had gone -to heaven?” “Yes, Jack. 
“Won’t we ever see him again, mama?” ‘Not here, 
Jack, dear. Daddy has gone from us forever, but we 
have each other yet to love and cherish. Our home 
is still ours, thanks to his loving care, and, best of 
all, he has provided enough to clothe and feed us so 
we can still be together, helping each other. You can 
go to school just the same, ta. and mother will have 
to be both father and mother to you after this.” 

What is that bright light which seems to shine from 
somewhere, throwing a brilliancy almost supernal over 
the little group? Why do the joy-bells ring in that 
widow’s sorrowful heart? What is that glorious thing 
that binds the mother and children together by such 
sweet and tender bonds? Wha: is it that is bread- 
winner, schoolmaster, protector, guide, minister, to 
those dear ones? What is it that builds an impree- 
nable fortress about that home, holding its enemies in 
derision and safeguarding its occupants beyond perad- 
venture? There is a dazzling radiance that comes 
from something luminous, which dispels the darkness 
of the somber tomb and lights up the future like the 
noonday sun. You know what it is. I know what 
it is. Glory be! It’s that monthly income. That life 
insurance policy, that executor of the father’s last will, 
that trustee of what he intended to do had he lived. 
* * % 


Life Insurance Transactions in 1914 

The accompanying table presents the total 
figures of the two hundred and fifty life in- 
surance companies of the United States, 
which reported to the several Insurance De- 
partments at the close of 1914. The tabula- 
tion is divided so as to show the aggregates 
of ordinary and industrial companies separ- 
ately. The thirty-one industrial companies in- 
clude those organizations whose business is in 
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the main industrial. The policy account, how- 
ever, covers only industrial business for these 
organizations, as the ordinary business is in- 
cluded under the heading ordinary companies. 
The table is taken from The Compendium 
of Official Life Insurance Reports for 1915, 
which contains complete statements of all 
companies for last year, together with gains 
over 1913, and a large number of ratios. 
Copies of this work, which should be in the 
hands of every fieldman, may be obtained of 
The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York. Price, $2 per copy, bound in flex- 
ible leather. 
AGGREGATES OF LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS OF 1914 


Aggregates of the financial standing and business for 1914 of 250 
ordinary and industrial companies. 























Ordinary Industrial 
Companies. Companies. 
Number of companjes........ 21 31 
Capital stock............... 45,139,933 8,845,915 
IncomE 
New premiums................ 74,250,484 14,854:527 
Renewal premiums................ 428,507,456 221,139,013 
Received for annuities............. 5,976,040 1,067,462 
Total premium income. 508,733,980 237,061,002 
Dividends, interest, etc............  a@171,216,743 42,161,326 
Recej ved for rents............ : 7,322,727 3,313,110 
All other receipts............. 14,179,136 1,049,338 
Total interest and other income. 192,718,606 46,523,774 
Total income............. ; 701,452 ,586 283,584,776 
EXFENDITURES 
Paid for death losses.............. 157,075,592 64,983,553 
Paid for matured endowments... .. . 54,566,545 6,169,556 
Annuities paid and disability... . 7,481,576 654,897 
Paid for surrendered, lapsed and 
purchased policies............... 85,776,402 15,832,357 
Dividends to policyholders......... 92,011,221 15,900,443 
Total payments to policyholders 405,914,336 103,540,806 
Dividends to stockholders.......... 2,260,250 1,029,194 
Commissions, salaries and traveling 
expenses of agents.............. 67,250,968 46,219,010 
Medical fees, salaries and other 
charges of employees... . oF 21,341,272 11,526,465 
All other expenditures....... . a31,277,735 14,333,422 
Total expenses, etc.............. 122,130,225 73,108,091 
Total expenditures............... 528,044,516 176,648,897 
Excess of income over expenditures 173,408,070 106,935,879 
ASSETS 
Real estate owned... . : 121,340,918 49,832,633 
Bond and mortgage loans. . 1,318,627,240 387,738,165 
Bonds owned....... . 1,552,355,315 429,396,383 
Stocks owned... 71,147,102 11,405,439 
Collateral loans Sere 16,127,125 4,224,641 
Premium notes and loans 663,158,797 72,189,217 
Cash in office and banks. . Para 58,747,254 36,413,114 
Net deferred and unpaid premiums 49,565,100 19,267,530 
All other assets.......... , 59,362,751 14,254,028 
Total admitted assets 3,910,532,602  1,024,720,191 
Items not admitted 25,446,662 5,422,400 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve........ 3,259,971,746 873,389,119 
Losses and claims not paid 22,592,226 3,143,348 
Claims resisted . 2,657,132 349,376 
Dividends unpaid ; 94,250,921 20,274,178 
All other liabnities....... 78,828,591 18,106,868 
Total tiabilities..... 3,458,300,616 915,262,889 
Surpius to poticyholders (iaclud- 
ing capita])............ : 452,231,986 109,457,302 
Poticy Account 
New business written and paid for ? 
Polictes 1,400,962 6,025,902 


Amount 2,456,548,936 
Whole life policies in force. . . 11,718,137,872 
Endowment policies in force...... 3,543,778,343 
Ali other policies in force......... a2,163,584,922 asi, 
Total insurance in force Policies 9,252,941 31,159,038 
Amount 17,425,501,137 4,163,671,236 


858,149,441 





Total assets (incl. non-ad. items) 3,935,979,264 1,030,142,591 
Total surp. (includ. non-ad. items) 477,678,648 114,879,702 


a Where the various items of a few companies’ statements have 
not been classified, the total amounts have been included in these 
aggregates. * Including ordinary business of industrial companies . 


Mutual Life’s $100,000 Club Medal 

Officials of the Panama-Pacific International 
cxposition have sent out a correction of the 
impression that the medal recently presented to 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company’s $100,000 
Club was presented to the Chicago agency. The 
fact is that the medal wag presented to the $100,- 
000 Club and was accepted on behalf of the club 
by the Chicago agency, which had the largest 
delegation at the San Francisco meeting. 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 





Examination by Three State Depart- 
ments Reveals Excellent Conditions 


CLAIMS ARE PAID PROMPTLY 





“xaminers Pay High Compliment to Manage- 
ment—Financial Condition 


[Special Despatch to THE SPECTATOR] 


LOS ANGELES, Cal., Sept. 20.—The examina- 
tion of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Los Angeles by the Insurance Depart- 
ments of California, Oklahoma and Virginia has 
been completed. The report covers the com- 
pany’s statement as of June 30, 1915. The ex- 
aminers were highly commendatory regarding 
the financial condition and management. Ac- 
cording to the report of the examiners, the com- 
pany had on June 380 total admitted assets of 
$34,120,102, of which $2,186,572 belong to the ac- 
cident department, including capital. All lia- 
bilities and the valuing of assets were provided 
for conservatively by the examiners. The re- 
port shows a surplus for both branches of $2,- 
053,469, exclusive of $2,178,422 for dividends ap- 
portioned and set aside. 


PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENTS 

The report says that claims are paid promptly 
and justly, and that liberal treatment is ac- 
corded policyholders in the settlement of dis- 
puted claims, consistent with proper underwrit- 
ing practices. A good distribution of profits is 
possible on participating contracts on account 
of the company’s excellent experience in the 
selection of its risks and the interest earned. 
The business shows a steady and healthy in- 
crease and its condition is in every respect 
satisfactory. 

The company keeps separate books for partici- 
pating and non-participating business, and dis- 
bursements are apportioned equitably between 
the branches, thus safeguarding the interests of 
the policyholders. Stockholders’ dividends are 
paid from the non-participating and accident 
branches. 

The accident department was commended for 
its refusal to issue policy contracts drawn so as 
to produce unsatisfactory settlements and en- 
courage litigation. 





Legal Section Programme 


The programme of the legal section of the 
American Life Convention, to be held at Mon- 
terey, September 30, is as follows: 


“Assignment of Life Insurance Policies and 
Legal Effect of Policy Provision That No Assign- 
ment Shall Be Valid Until Received at the Home 
Office,”” by Otto Irving Wise, counsel, Western 
States Life, San Francisco. 

“The Proper Procedure Upon the Discovery 
Of Fraud Within the Contestable Period,” by 
Isaac D. Hunt, counsel, Columbia Life and Trust, 
Portland, Ore. 

“Legal Relation of the Beneficiary to (a) The 
Company; (b) The Insured; (c) The Assignee of 
the Insured,’’ by R. T. McKisick, counsel, Cali- 
fornia State Life, Sacramento. 

“Recent Insurance Legislation,” by T. W. 
Blackburn, counsel, American Life Convention, 
Omaha. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAMME 





Events of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress at San Francisco, October 4-16 





CHAIRMEN OF THE MEETINGS 





Topics of Lectures and Addresses by Prominent 
Insurance Men—Special Events 


The final programme of the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress has been issued, and with all 
acceptances to date is as follows: 


First Day, Monday, October 4.—Municipal Au- 
ditorium, Civic Center. 

Morning Session.—Call to order. A member of 
the Commission of World’s Insurance Congress 
Events of the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position who, after explaining objects, turns 
Congress over to general chairman. Addresses 
of Welcome—Hiram W. Johnson, Governor of 
California; James Rolph, Jr., Mayor of San 
Francisco. Response to Welcome—Darwin P. 
Kingsley, president of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Afternoon Session.—World’s Insurance Con- 
gress Movement Why the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition has given prominent rec- 
ognition to insurance, and what it hopes the 
Congress will accomplish. Charles C. Moore, 
president of the Exposition. Service Performed 
by Insurance—J. N. Gillett, ex-Governor of Cali- 
fornia, who held office during the reconstruction 
period of San Francisco. 


Second Day, Tuesday, October 5.—Constructive 
Influence of Insurance, Lawrence Y. Sherman, 
special chairman (United States Senator, Illi- 
nois). Municipal Auditorium, Civic Center. 

The day is designed to bring to the fore the 
part that insurance plays in conserving and bet- 
tering citizenship through the prolongation of 
life, the cementing of family ties, preventing 
poverty, the upholding of law and order, main- 
taining credit, bettering architectural design 
with safety, preventing fires, accidents and cas- 
ualties of all character, improving sanitation, 
uplifting the individual in the eyes of himself 
and his community, and ultimately acting as the 
binder which draws men together for a har- 
monious perpetuation of peaceful pursuits upon 
a constructive basis. 

Each speaker is expected to relate the part his 
class of insurance has contributed to bring about 
these conditions, and finally outline the basis 
upon which it can best continue as a construc- 
tive force, frankly admitting its commercial 
aspect and the necessity for individual initiative. 

Morning Session.—Service Performed by Fire 
Insurance Companies—R. M. Bissell, president, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. (not final);R. W. Osborn, manager, Penn- 
sylvania Fire Insurance Compay, San Francisco. 
Service Performed by Surety Companies—Edwin 
Warfield, president, Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany, Baltimore. Service Performed by Casu- 
alty and Liability Companies — David Van 
Schaack, director, Bureau of Inspection and 
Accident Prevention, Aitna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford (member of executive commit- 
tee, National Safety Council). 

Afternoon Session.—Service Performed by Life 
Insurance Companies—Haley Fiske, vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York; T. L. Miller, president, West Coast- 
San Francisco Life Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Charles W. Scovel, ex-president, 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Pittsburg, Pa. Service Performed by Marine In- 
surance Companies—J. B. Levison, vice-presi- 
dent, Firemans Fund Insurance Company, San 
Francisco. The Force of Insurance in Social 
Economy—Alvin E. Pope, chief of education and 
social economy, Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. 





Third Day, Wednesday, October 6.—Associa- 
tions: The Insurance Universities—F. W. Kel- 
logg, special chairman (president and publisher 
San Francisco Call and Post). Municipal Audi- 
torium, Civic Center. 
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Associations represent the natural avenues 
through which the public must be educated in 
the constructive influence of insurance as de- 
veloped during the proceedings of the second day 
of the Congress, and therefore find their logical 
place in the programme of the third day. 

Each speaker is expected to relate the part 
that the association with which he is identified 
plays in the ethics and economics of insurance, 
and to outline how its usefulness may best be 
extended so as to bring about an understanding 
of insurance and its service among the greatest 
number of people, to the end that there will be 
fewer burdensome restrictions, a reduction of 
expenses and losses, lower costs to the con- 
sumer, and a wider distribution of insurance 
benefits to the people at large. 

Morning Session.—International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters—E. W. De 
Leon, president, Casualty Company of America, 
New York. American Life Convention—Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, president, Federal Life Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago, Ill. National Fraternal 
Congress of America—I. I. Boak (member of ex- 
ecutive committee, head consul Pacific division, 
Woodmen of the World, Denver, Col.). National 
Association of Insurance Agernts—C. H. Wood- 
worth, ex-president (Woodworth-Hawley Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y.). National Association of 
Life Underwriters—H. H. Ward, ex-president 
(manager Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Portland, Ore.). 

Afternoon Session.—National Fire Protection 
Association—Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary, 
Boston, Mass. Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents—Charles A. Peabody, president, Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New York. Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federation Execu- 
tives—W. S. Diggs, chairman (Diggs-Ferris 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio). National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents—William G. 
Wilson, manager, Actna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors—Dr. W. W. Beckett, 
medical director, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal. National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Companies—J. C. Ad- 
derly, secretary, Millers Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 





Fourth Day, Thursday, October 7.—Broaden- 
ing Social Economy Through Insurance—Robert 
Newton Lynch, special chairman (vice-president, 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce). Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Civic Center. 

The programme of the preceding days having 
shown the functions commercially performed by 
insurance and its broad social service—eco- 
nomic, educational and ethical—it logically fol- 
lows that the fourth day shoud be devoted to 
showing how widely the principles involved in 
the insurance idea have extended to the preven- 
tion of fire, accident and disease in other great 
organized forces of business and society, thus 
accomplishing a humanitarian work through the 
commercial considerations that prompted it. 

Each speaker is expected to define the extent 
to which prevention and conservation have en- 
tered into the work of the institution with which 
he is identified and to outline the benefits ac- 
crued to the organization itself, to the indi- 
viduals associated with it, and society which it 
serves. 

Morning Session.—Southern Pacific Railway— 
E. O. McCormick, vice-president, San Francisco, 
Cal. Life Extension Institute, Inc.—E. E. Rit- 
tenhouse, president, New York. United States 
Bureau of Mines—Dr. F. G. Cottrell, chief chem- 
ist, San Francisco. Safety First Federation of 
America—Harry P. Coffin, chairman, Public 
Safety Commission, Portland, Ore. A Prominent 
Department Store—Arthur Hawxhurst, insurance 
manager, Marshall Field and Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Afternoon Session—American Institute of Ar- 
chitects—R. Clipston Sturgis, president, Boston, 
Mass. American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers—John A. Britton, president, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, San Francisco, Cal. Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men—C. E. Baen, 
assistant manager, International Banking Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, Cal. American Bar As- 
sociation—Arthur I. Vorys, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Insurance Law, Columbus, Ohio. 





Fifth Day, Friday, October 8.—Present Prob- 
lems and Future Contingencies, M. H. De Young, 
special chairman (proprietor and publisher, San 
Francisco Chronicle, and vice-president Panama- 
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Thursday 


Pacific International Exposition). Municipal 
Auditorium, Civic Center. 

The topics set for the fifth day come as a nat- 
ural sequence to the proceedings of the forego- 
ing days, which have dealt with the constructive 
influence of insurance in bettering and conserv- 
ing citizenship, the force of association work in 
the development of an understanding of its broad 
principles of service, and the application of 
these principles to the great organized forces 
of business and society. Any business that con- 
tributes so much to humanity at large should be 
encouraged by society to maintain the personal 
initiative which can only be developed through 
commercial independence, unhampered by bur- 
densome restrictions or communistic experi- 
ments. 

Morning Session—Present Problems.—State 
Supervision—T,. J. Falvey, president, Massachu- 
setts Bonding and Insurance Company, Boston, 
Mass.; T. W. Blackburn, secretary and counsel, 
American Life Convention, Omaha, Neb. Taxa- 
tion for Revenue—Edward A. Woods, president, 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
(manager, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Pittsburg, Pa.); F. Robertson Jones, secretary, 
Workmens Compensation Publicity Bureau, New 
York city, N. Y. 

Afternoon Session—Future Contingencies.— 
National Supervision—Samuel Davis, topic chair- 
man, member of Boston Bar, Boston, Mass.; 
Charles F. Coffin, vice-president, State Life In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis; George W. 
Miller, president, National Fraternal Congress 
of America, Chicago. Communistic Experiments 
as Obstructions to Insurance Progress—David 
Starr Jordan, chancellor, Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 





Sixth Day, Saturday, October 9.—Open Forum 
—Robert Lynn Cox, special chairman (general 
counsel, Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, New York). Municipal Auditorium, Civic 
Senter. 

The sessions of the sixth day are to be de- 
voted to a preliminary report of the resolutions 
committee and general discussion. 





Seventh Day, Monday, October 11.—World’s In- 
surance Congress Peace Day—Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, special chairman (chancellor, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University). Court of the Uni- 
verse, Exposition Grounds. 

Realization of insurance as function which 
binds society together, giving security and basis 
for personal initiative, so war is a form of 
Savagery Opposed to social unity, security, per- 
sonal initiative and all forms of progress. 
Realization that war is directly opposed to in- 
dustry and insurance. War kills off the most 
efficient part of the community. Underwriters 
of world should form compact nucleus of organi- 
zation to promote and maintain security and 
stability in international affairs. 

Committee.—Andrew Carnegie, Jane Addams, 
Darwin P. Kingsley, Oscar L. Straus, Wm. Jen- 
nings Bryan, John Barrett, Ida M. Tarbell, Dr. 
James A. Macdonald, Prof. Josiah Royce, John 
Caster Branner, Ernest Fox Nichols, Senator T. 
E. Burton, Henry B. Hawley, Prof. E. B. Kreh- 
biel, Prof. Ira W. Howerth, W. P. Foster. 





Eighth Day, Tuesday, October 12.—The Con- 
servation of Human Life—E. E. Rittenhouse, 
special chairman (president, Life Extension In- 
stitute, New York). Court of the Universe, Ex- 
position Grounds. 

Education of the public is now recognized as 
an indispensable part of any campaign for the 
promotion of health—the prolongation of life. 
It is planned to hold the proceedings on the 
Exposition grounds to give them the greatest 
force and publicity. 

Ninth Day, Wednesday, October 13.—Fire 
Elimination Day—Franklin H. Wentworth, spe- 
cial chairman (secretary, National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, Boston, Mass.). Court of the 
Universe, Exposition Grounds. 

It is widely recognized that the fire loss of 
the United States is one of the Crimes of the 
Nation. Marked progress has been made in the 
last decade for the prevention of fire, but the 
campaign is still in its beginnings. It ig planned 
to hold the proceedings of this day on the Ex- 
position grounds to give them the greatest force 
and publicity. 





Tenth Day, Thursday, October 14.—Safety 
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September 23, 1915 


First: Accident Prevention Day. Court of the 
Universe, Exposition Grounds. 

Accident prevention has gained a wide im- 
petus in the United States and is gaining in 
public interest and efficiency with every passing 
year. It is planned to hold the proceedings 
of this day on the Exposition grounds to give 
them the greatest force and publicity. 





Eleventh Day, Friday, October 15.—Report of 
Resolutions Committee to National Council. A 
member of the executive committee will bring 
session to order. Municipal Auditorium, Civic 
Center. 

The eleventh day of the World’s Insurance 
Congress will be devoted to a consideration of 
the findings of the resolutions committee by the 
National Council and the organization of that 
Council for the purpose of carrying out the plans 
developed during the sessions of the Congress. 


Columbian National Life Changes 


Vice-President and General Manager William 
C. Johnson of the Columbian National Life In- 


surance Company returned to Boston last week- 


from an extended trip through the Far West. 
He states that in all the years he has traveled 
through the country west of the Mississippi 
River he never saw basic conditions so good 
since the panic of 1907. 

On his trip, which included the National Life 
Convention at the Panama Exposition, Mr. John- 
son made several agency appointments and 
changes, as follows: Horace G. West, appointed 
general agent for eastern Washington at Spo- 
kane; Dr. E. J. Brooks, appointed general agent 
for southern Washington at Walla Walla; A. H. 
Stewart, appointed general agent for northern 
California at San Francisco. For western Wash- 
ington, H. W. Eckhardt succeeds Reid & Eck- 
hardt as general agent at Seattle, and for 
southern California J. L. Bickford succeeds 
Bickford & Owen as general agents at Los An- 
geles. 


Public Health Conference Called 


The Minnesota Public Health Association, of 
which Dr. H. Wireman Cook, medical director 
and vice-president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Minneapolis, 
is president, will hold a public conference on 
September 29 at Rochester, Minn. Governor 
Hammond of Minnesota has recommended that 
the public avail themselves of this opportunity 
to learn how to help in the elimination of the 
great waste of human life as the result of 
preventable diseases. A constructive programme 
of addresses and lectures on health and disease 
prevention has been prepared. Many promi- 
nent physicians will participate in the meet- 
ing. 


American Assurance Company 


Reports are current that the control of the 
American Assurance Company of Philadelphia, 
which has been in financial difficulties, has been 
secured by the Consolidated Investment Com- 
pany, the owners of which are identified with 
the Pension Mutual Life of Pittsburg. It is un- 
derstood that the American Assurance will con- 
tinue as a separate institution for the present, 
but will ultimately be taken over by the Pen- 
sion Mutual. The old officers and some of the 
directors resigned at a meeting last week. An- 
other report is that a Boston syndicate has pur- 
chased the company and will continue it under 
its old name. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 





Annual Meeting at Del Monte Opened with Representatives from Thirty 
States Present 





ADDRESSES AND PAPERS BY THE STATE OFFICIALS 





Symposia on Improvements in the Past Twenty Years and Fire Insurance Rating—President 
Darst’s Report 


[SpeeciAL DESPATCH FROM OuR STAFF CORRESPONDENT |] 


DEL MONTE, Cal., September 21, 1915.—Over 
forty representatives of thirty States were 
present at the opening session of the forty-sixth 
meeting of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, when President Darst 
called the meeting to order at the beautifully 
located Hotel Del Monte this morning. In the 
absence of Governor Hiram W. Johnson, the wel- 
coming address was made by John W. Stetson, 
attorney for the California Insurance Depart- 
ment, who referred to the historic importance of 
Monterey as the first capital of California and 
many historic events connected therewith prior 
to the settlement of the East. The speaker also 
referred to several topics of interest to Insur- 
ance Commissioners. 

An able response was made by Burton Mans- 
field, Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut, 
who brought out further interesting historical 
data regarding California and proved the ap- 
parent paradox that to California all the rest 
of the world is East. Both addresses were 
warmly received and applauded. 

The roll call indicated Commissioners present 
from the following States: Arizona, Cleveland 
C. Thompson, Insurance Commissioner; Cali- 
fornia, J. E. Phelps, Insurance Commissioner, 
and John W. Stetson, attorney; Colorado, E. R. 
Harper, Superintendent of Insurance, and Mrs. 
D. M. Rolph, Deputy Superintendent of Insur- 
ance; Connecticut, Burton Mansfield, Insurance 
Commissioner, and I. Pierson Hammond, actu- 
ary; Hawaii, C. J. McCarthy, Insurance Commis- 
sioner; Idaho, George F. Steele, Insurance Com- 
missioner; Illinois, Rufus M. Potts, Superinten- 
dent of Insurance, J. Fairlie, actuary, and A. A. 
McKinley, attorney; Iowa, Emory H. English, 
Commissioner of Insurance; Kansas, Carey J. 
Wilson, Superintendent of Insurance; Michigan, 
John T. Winship, Commissioner of Insurance; 
Minnesota, S. D. Works, Commissioner of In- 
surance, and H. L. Phillips, actuary; Missis- 
sippi, T. M. Henry, Commissioner of Insurance, 
and W. R. Halladay, actuary; Montana, William 
Keating, Commissioner of Insurance; New 
Hampshire, R. J. Merrill, Insurance Commis- 
sioner; New York, Jesse S. Phillips, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, H. D. Appleton, First 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance; North 
Carolina, James R. Young, Insurance Commis- 
sioner; North Dakota, W. C. Taylor, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance; Ohio, Frank Taggart, Super- 
tendent of Insurance; Oregon, Harvey Wells, 
Insurance Commissioner; South Carolina, F. H. 
McMaster, Insurance Commissioner; Tennessee, 
William F. Dunbar, Commissioner of Insurance; 
Texas, John S. Patterson, Commissioner of In- 
surance and Banking; Utah, John James, Insur- 
ance Commissioner; Virginia, Joseph Button, 
Commissioner of Insurance, and S. L. Kelly, 
auditor; Washington, H. O. Fishback, Insurance 
Commissioner, and F. D. Houghton, actuary; 
West Virginia, John S. Darst, State Auditor; 
Wisconsin, M. J. Cleary, Commissioner of Insur- 
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ance, and L. A. Anderson, actuary; Wyoming, 
R. B. Forsyth, State Auditor. Delaware was 
represented by Deputy Commissioner William R. 
McCabe, and Pennsylvania by S. W. McCulloch, 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner. Ex-Commis- 
sioners present included J. V. Barry, Michigan; 
J. J. Hartigan, Minnesota; A. I. Vorys, Ohio. 
There were also several company representa- 
tives. 

President Darst’s address was listened to with 
careful attention and contained many sugges- 
tions which were referred to appropriate com- 
mittees. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


In his address, President J, S. Darst, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of the State of West Vir- 
ginia, took up many problems identified with all 
phases of the insurance business. Of not the 
least importance among the questions which 
must constantly be considered is that of the 
great fire loss of the country, resulting in high 
fire insurance rates. In this connection Presi- 
dent Darst urged that the contingent commis- 
sion plan of remuneration for agents be adopted 
as a means of encouraging the agents to take an 
active interest in the underwriting experience 
on the risks written by them. This would elim- 
inate the ‘juggling of bad risks, tossing them 
about from one company to another. Believing 
that this system of compensation for agents 
will give them such interest in the company’s 
business that the fire waste of the country will 
be reduced by the agents’ efforts, President 
Darst recommended that the convention draft a 
uniform law which ‘‘will make contingent com- 
missions mandatory, fix a maximum limit for 
commissions and establish the relationship be- 
tween the flat and contingent parts thereof.” 


Continuing, President Darst said, in part: 


COMPULSORY INVESTMENTS 
_ It is significant that during the last year compulsory 
investment bills were introduced in at least ten States. 
hat they were not enacted into law does not signify 
that the movement is dead. On the contrary, an in- 


’ creasing demand for such legislation may be expected. 


Many of the smaller States have very few facilities 
for obtaining long-time loans. The insurance com- 
panies are peculiarly adapted to rendering such ser- 
vice. Commercial development can be wonderfully 
aided by the use of such funds. The less favored 
States are casting jealous eyes at the more favored 


ones. 
MULTIPLE LINES 

With the development of the automobile industry 
has come an increased demand for complete coverage. 
Heretofore there has been a gradual branching out by 
all the different classes of companies—laws have been 
made more liberal from this point of view each year. 
We now find life companies not only writing health 
and accident insurance, but employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation as well; we find fire com- 
panies covering many other hazards than fire; we find 
miscellaneous companies reaching into what once were 
considered the exclusive fields of the life and fire com- 
panies. 

In order to avoid the present limitations of some 
States, two or more companies are issuing combina- 
tion policies to cover in one contract all the hazards 
to which the subject of insurance may be liable. This 
is not a satisfactory situation for some of those com- 
panies and not always satisfactory to the insured. 
The natural result is that companies are enlarging their 
charters where necessary and requesting the right to 
issue broader policies or cover a greater variety of 
risks, 

Wisconsin, so often the leader in progressive move- 
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ments, passed a law at the last session of her legisla- 
ture which solved the problem by removing practically 
all restrictions—the only requirement being the very 
proper one of separate reserves. I believe we shoul 

recognize the demand and draft a uniform law to meet 


ituat > 
the situation, DECIAL DEPOSITS 


One of the most difficult questions before us, is, that 
of special deposits; that is, deposits other than those 
made under a law providing, conclusively, that the 
deposit is for the benefit of all policyholders, , 

The convention has allowed the companies to claim 
as a part of their general assets some deposits made 
under indefinite laws, on the strength of an opinion 
of an attorney-general or other official. This is not a 
conservative assumption because if the law itself is 
not definite it is very probable that in case of in- 
solvency the jurisdiction ‘iolding such deposit will 
claim and attempt to apply it exclusively for the pro- 
tection of the i of that jurisdiction, until their 
lai are satisfied. : 
oe companies are not permitted to. take -_ 
credit for special deposits, their expansion 1s ey 
handicapped under present laws, and , their strengt 
and usefulness seriously impaired. . 

I cannot escape the conclusion that, we should make 
every effort to abolish special deposit laws and pre- 
vent the passage of new ones. To succeed in ogy at 
must supervise companies with even greater care t - 
in the past, for every company failure increases hy 
demand for such deposits, and we cannot succeed in 
our efforts in this direction while our policyholders are 
losing money through failures. 

LIFE INSURANCE LAPSES ; 

In the small State of West Virginia, during 
1914, $32,000,000 of new ‘paid-for business wee — 
ten; as against this amount, $19,000,000 ceased, gn 
one and one-fourth millions of which was because o 
death: in other words, the net gain after eliminating 
the amount ceased by reason of death was only — 
five per cent of the new business, and the great — 
of these lapses was at the first or second renewal. 
Many companies show net losses for the year in busi- 
ness in force. ‘This is typical of conditions in many 
other States, and, generally speaking, throughout ent 
country. Lapse statistics are usually based on -_ 
insurance in force, and in connection with the small 
decreased percentage of lapses shown for recent years 
on this basis it must not be forgotten that the new 
business written is each year a less percentage of the 
total in force, so that a lapse ratio of this character 
does not necessarily indicate improvement. It is a 
subject in which policyholders are interested, for this 
tremendous loss reduces their dividends. 

PROTECTION OF DEPENDENTS 

The laws of many States do not adequately protect 
dependents, especially where the right of the policy- 
bolder to change beneficiary is retained. Such policies 
are often unwillingly assigned to trustees in bank- 
ruptcy, who obtain the cash value for the benefit of 
creditors, thus leaving the beneficiaries without pro- 
tection. Pennsylvania recently passed what appears 
to be an excellent law, which might with profit be 
adopted by this convention as a uniform bill. It pro- 

ides ie 
‘ “That all policies of life insurance or annuities 
upor the life of any person, which have heretofore, 
or which shall be hereafter taken out for the benefit of, 
or assigned to, the wife or children, or any other 
relative, dependent upon such person, shall be exempt 
from all claim of the creditors of such insured person, 
notwithstanding the right to change the beneficiary 
named, has been reserved by the insured, or is per- 
mitted by the insurer.” 

FRATERNALS 

I am one of those who believe that the future holds 
brighter promises for fraternalism. 

The cleansing fires are now at work. The whole 
fraternal system is being subjected to the severest 
ordeal of its history. Each component part must stand 
a separate test, with its own dross as fuel for the 
flames. Some have already emerged beautifully puri- 
fied; others, unfortunately, have been consumed. 
When the test has run its course, when the elements 
of weakness have been eliminated, fraternalism will 
come into its own; it will command and hold public 
confidence as never before. : . 

This class of insurance, with its attractive social 
features, plays a very important part in the lives. of 
many of our people—especially in the rural districts 
and smaller cities. It cannot be replaced; the demand 
will continue, and when the fogs of ignorance and 
the clouds of distrust have been rolled away by the 
sun of adequate rates it will be a happy day, indeed, 
for all fraternalists and for our country. * * * 


After the proceedings of the morning session, 
the convention was taken to Pebble Beach Lodge 
as guests of President Faymonville of the Fire- 
mans Fund. Automobiles took the party 
through old Monterey over delightful roads to 
the Lodge, where lunch was served, followed by 
a visit to Old Carmel Mission. 

At the opening of the afternoon session com- 
mittees were called and vacancies filled, Joseph 
Button being announced as chairman of the exec- 
utive committee. The regular programme was 
taken up, papers being presented on ‘‘Wherein 
Have Insurance Conditions Improved During 
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Past Twenty Years. In the absence of C. F. Nes- 
bit, his paper was read by the secretary. W. 
Mason Shehan of Maryland failed to respond or 
send a paper. 


C. .F. NESBIT’S ADDRESS 


Insurance supervision is a growth and development, 
as is the insurance business itself. In discussing the 
improvements in the past twenty years in the field of 
supervision it is impossible to separate entirely the 
events of this period from the preceding history. 

The whole institution of State supervision must be 
considered as a growth and cannot be arbitrarily di- 
vided into certain periods. Papers dealing with sepa- 
rate fields and special kinds of insurance will go more 
into details and I shall therefore confine myself to 
the broader and more general aspects of supervision. 

The history of insurance in the United States may 
be divided into six stages of development. 

First—The period of origins ending about 1820. 

Second—The period of commercial development 
chiefly of fire insurance from about 1820 to 1835. 

Third—The development of mutual insurance char- 
acterized by the mutual type of organization from 
1833 to 18709. 

Fourth—The period of ten vears 1870 to 1880 
marked by many failures and the disclosure of scan- 
dalous mismanagement. 

Fifth—From 1880 to 1905, a period of expansion 
and growth marked by scientific and technical develop- 
ment and extension of business organization. 

Sixth—From 1905 until the present time, a period 
of minute State regulation and supervision which fol- 
lowed the investigation of certain companies in New 
York in 1905. 

State supervision may be divided into three periods: 

First—Origins 1850 to 1870. 

Second—Extension of departments throughout the 
States, the central idea being solvency of companies, 
1870 to 1905. 

Third—Era of minute and _ detailed supervision, the 
cenral idea heing equity and permanency. 

Insurance is a peculiar business. As a business it 
resolves itself into the selling of indemnity. Its social 
and economic importance is very great, though little 
recognized by economists until in very recent years. 
* 


Here Mr. Nesbit reviewed the days of ‘wild 
cat” insurance. 


The first half of the past twenty years the domi- 
nant idea was solvency, adequate rates, adequate re- 
serves. The second neriod was ushered in by the 
Hughes investigation in New York. So that in ten 
years since 1905 to the ideal of solvencv has heen 
added economical manavement and sound practices. 
Supervision has accomplished solvency, absolute and 
unquestioned, in legal reserve life insurance’ in 
America. How well established it was cannot be better 
illustrated than by a study of the statements of a few 
of the great companies under investigation in 1905. 
Two years afterwards, or in 1907, three of the largest 
companies involved wrote 217,819 policies less than in 
1905, and had at the end of 1907 112,821 fewer pnoli- 
cies in force than at the beginning of 1905. thouch in 
the meantime they wrote or revived 270,894 policies. 
Their total insurance in force declined over $300,000.- 
000, and the total number of new policies written had 
dropped from 324,668 to 106.751, yet these same com- 
nanies showed an increase in assets of $97,000,000. 
Solvency had heen accomplished. 

Beginning with 1905, up until the present time we 
have a period of minute State regulation and super- 
vision marked by an attention to the details of the 
business and its management by State Departments 
unequaled in the historv of insurance and unequaled in 
any other business in this country. Twenty years ago 
the life companies made their report on a blank of 
eight paces. This year the blank contains forty-four 
pages Tt is safe to sav that the only other business 
approaching it in detailed sunervision and regulation 
hy law or under authority of law is the national bank- 
ing business. Complaint is frequent at this. but the 
answer is to be read in the figures showing insurance 
in America to have developed to a far greater extent 
than in anv other country, and in fact greater than 
in all the rest of the world combined. 

he improvements in the field of supervision are to 
be understood only as we understand the growth and 
increasing efficiency of this National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. This organization is 
unique. It has no legislative or binding authority, yet 
as a purely voluntary body has been, during the past 
twentv years, the source and center of continued and 
ranid improvement in State supervision. 

The chief features are: 

First—In a technical knowledge of the insuranc 
business bv the personnel of the Departments and in 
an increasing and scientific appreciation by the super- 
vising officials of the social and economic importance 
of insurance. Twenty years ago few officials knew or 
cared little to know much about the science or signifi- 
cance of insurance. They looked upon the Depart- 
ments as a means of raising revenue chiefly. This 
most vital change of attitude has come largely through 
the education and association of the Commissioners in 
convention, 

Second—We may note a great improvement in the 
matter of examinations. To-day they are thorough 
and complete. Twenty years ago two or three days 
sufficed for an examination of a large company; to-day 
two or three months are required. Twenty years ago 
there was little or no co-operation as to examinations. 
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This resulted in duplication in examinations. Often 
Commissioners came from distant States, made a 
hasty and perfunctory examination, charging roundly 
for it, and this ofttimes following quickly other like 
visitations, To-day this is all changed for the better. 

Third—Because of the two improvements before 
mentioned, to-day the Departments stand in the re- 
lation of. expert adyisers to the law-makers of the 
States. They are in recent years, through the effi- 
cient work of convention committees, able to advise 
against ill-considered legislation, bound to do harm, 
and not good, and on the other hand to recommend 
Iegislation of known value. This improvement or- 
iginated within the past twenty years and is tending 
towards a most essential end, namely, uniformity in 
law and in practices. 

Fourth—The improvement in valuation of assets. 
This is an accomplishment made possible by this con- 
vention and has resulted in a fair and equitable valua- 
tion of assets far more satisfactory than was possible 
twenty years ago or than could be reached in any 
other way than by co-operation, 

Fifth—Co-operation and interchange of ideas and 
mutual study of difficult problems, chiefly through the 
standing and special committees of this convention. 
This resulted in saving the surety companies from a 
most dangerous and threatening situation within the 
past ten years, and has many scarcely less valuable 
credits to its account. 

Sixth—The extension of supervision to fraternal and 
co-operative insursnce. Twenty years ago there was 
practically no supervision over fraternal and co-opera- 
tive organizations. 


LIFE INSURANCE GROWTH 

An address was delivered by Henry D. Apple- 
ton, Deputy Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York, on the subject ‘‘Wherein Have Insurance 
Conditions Improved During the Past Twenty 
Years in the Field of Life Insurance.” Mr. Ap- 
pleton began with the quotations of figures 
showing the marvellous growth of the life in- 
surance business as illustrated graphically in 
THE SPECTATOR’S Annual Tabulation of Twenty 
Years of Life Insurance, which was attached to 
the speech. 

Mr. Appleton said that twenty years ago there 
were only fifty-six legal reserve life insurance 
companies, having insurance in force of about 
$5,566,000,000 and assets of $1,073,000,000, while 
at the close of 1914 there were 250 companies 
operating in this country, with insurance in 
force of $21,500,000,000 and assets of about 
$5,000,000,000. 

The speaker divided the past two decades into 
two periods, the first one containing the devel- 
opments which were taking place prior to the 
new era brought about by the changes of laws 
and of business methods following the dis- 
closures of 1905. Ags early as 1893, ‘‘the begin- 
ning of the closing chapters in the history of 
business assessment insurance which for about 
twenty years had enjoyed a frantic expansion,” 
was noted. Following this came the demand 
for stiffer reserve values by changing the in- 
terest assumption, which was at that time four 
per cent in nearly all States. 

The most talked of figure which should be as- 
sumed was three per cent. This agitation re- 
sulted finally in the adoption in 1900 of the 
American Experience Table with three and one- 
half per cent interest for valuation purposes. 
Mr. Appleton touched upon the Massachusetts 
ruling in the Provident Savings case, wherein 
the company sought the right to have its poli- 
cies valued on the full preliminary term plan. 
The Insurance Department held, and was sup- 
ported by the highest court in Massachusetts, 
that the policies were in essence contracts of 
whole life, endowment insurance, etc., regard- 
less of their description, and that therefore they 
should be valued in accordance with their ulti- 
mate intent. Concerning the period prior to 
1905, Mr. Appleton said: 


The race for supremacy was on. Business must be 
had at any cost. The pains of growth were ap- 
parent throughout these ten years of indiscrete adoles- 
cence. How the smaller companies survive the pace 
set for them by their giant competitors is still one of 
the remarkable tributes to the correctness of old-line 
insurance theory. To have declined the race would 
have meant dry-rot and disappearance. Forced to the 
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contest, they must remain therein or find their resting 
place in deep oblivion. Toward the close of the first 
decade there came a chastening spirit—a blessing in 
disguise, but none the less a blessing. The new era 
in life insurance was foreshadowed by the New York 
investigation of 1905. The rext year saw several 
like movements throughout the country, including the 
intelligent and_ constructive ba performed by the 
Committee of Fifteen appointed by the late Governor 
Johnson of Minnesota. Here and there we find iso- 
lated examples of reform legislation stimulated by the 
trouble in New York, but the recommendationsiof this 
committee—composed of Governors, Attorneys-General 
and Insurance Commissioners—are a collection of 
sane and well-considered measures of which many 
have found their way to the statute books of the 
different States. 

In these days of better things in life insurance we 
can well regard the act of reformation as the episode, 
the effect thereof the event. Confidence is again re- 
stored and quiet reigns. The year 1907 brought a 
new code of laws, a sterner realization of trusteeship, 
a determination to prove the fundamental integrity of 
the business. State supervision started out refreshed 
with new power and equipped with needed authority 
to administer, not cures so much as preventive meas- 
ures, As predicted by many familiar with life insur- 
ance conditions, 1907 proved to be for the New York 
companies one of the leanest of recent years. In 
1904 there had been issued over a billion of new in- 
surance, not including industrial business. The upset 
of 1905 and the temporarily destructive effect of the 
various and country-wide investigations of 1906 and 
1907 discouraged new business and stimulated the sur- 
render and lapsing of policies. Moreover, the State 
adopted a_new principle of regulation and decreed 
that our New York companies, and those from other 
States desiring to continue doing business there, must 
limit their acquisition expense, their total expense, and 
even the volume of their business. Naturally it be- 
came a matter of great moment that these limitations 
be not exceeded. So we find the figures telling the 
story—how from over a billion in 1904 the new_busi- 
ness of our companies dwindled to barely 450 millions 
in 1907; the beginning of recovery in 1908 and the 
steady march onward until the present war checked 
its progress and placed opposite the year 1914 a some- 
what smaller figure for 1913—the banner year of our 
second decade. In that year our companies could 
boast a total of solid, paid-for new business reaching 
the comforting total of nearly 850 millions. 

In looking hack over the Committee of Fifteen’s 
recommendations, we find a notable absence of the 
more radical measures which characterized our New 
York reforms. This perhaps is explained by the fact 
that, the principal companies of other States indicated 
no intention of withdrawing from our jurisdiction— 
and hence would be governed by the reform laws. 
The large upgrowth of new companies which occurred 
between 1906 and 1911 is attributable both to the 
curbing of the activities of established companies to 
the opportunity ove afforded for the formation of new 
organizations under favoring auspices in other fields. 
Thus we find that one of the avowed objects of our 
reform legislation—encouragement of smaller com- 
panies—has not been realized so conspicuously in our 
own State as elsewhere. While in some _ localities, 
owing to local conditions especially favorable to the 
professional promoter, there has been a mushroom 
growth of new companies, the probable future of the 
many existing younger organizations by and large, is 
altogether promising and is in happy contrast to the 
fate which befell many such institutions during the 
’70’s._ The statutory conditions under which they have 
heen formed and are subjected to the scrutiny of 
modern supervision. render highly improbable the 
repetition of that disastrous history. 


Legislative tendencies during the last few 
years were discussed in brief by Mr. Appleton. 
The speaker brought ouc the fact that greater 
publicity had been urged by the legislation of 
recent years. Another important reform dis- 
cussed in some detail was the statutory limita- 
tion of expenses, which has, said Mr. Appleton, 
produced great benefits to both policyholders 
and companies. The speaker gave some space 
to the discussion of the standard policy form, 
which has not been found very workable in the 
past. He said that a standard policy had its 
advantages, but that its provisions must be 
such as to allow free use in all States. Mr. Ap- 
pleton is decidedly in favor of company policies 
which have standard provisions contained in 
them and prove to be a liberal contract, fair and 
honest. 

The remainder of the address was devoted to 
a consideration of service which seems to be the 
epitome of recent life insurance developments. 

Mr. Appleton concluded his remarks with a 
statement to the effect that the supervising of- 
ficials know what hardships the life insurance 
interests have been up against by the present 
system of State government. He said that the 
National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
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sioners had done much toward relieving the dif- 
ficulties experienced by the companies. 


FIRE INSURANCE BY M. J. CLEARY 


“Wherein Have Conditions Improved During 
the Past TWenty Years in the Field of Fire In- 
surance,” was the topic of an address by M. J. 
Cleary, Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin. 
The address covered the developments of 
schedule rating and reviewed the great work 
of the National Board in developing a scientific 
system of classifying risks. Commissioner 
Cleary took a shot at State insurance, of which 
he said: 


I am not a believer in the State indulging in those 
lines of activity where private capital and effort are 
attracted, if the demands of the public can be and are 
reasonably met. If the insurance cost is equitably 
distributed and reduced to a fair and reasonable basis 
by the companies, the demand for and necessity of 
State insurance will be eliminated. If it is not, the 
States will be forced into that field in competition 
with private concerns. Through scientific schedule 
rating the compiny may _ stay this competition. 
Through education they may eliminate it. 

The government of our various States, as it is now 
organized, is not, in my opinion, equipped to success- 
fully manage and administer fire insurance on a 
comprehensive scale. Regardless of any advance we 
may have made during recent years—if we have made 
any—our public officials are stilll chosen very largely 
because of political considerations. These _ officials 
may be, and I am sure are in the great majority of 
cases, conscientious, honorable, well-meaning men, but 
few of them are specially trained as underwriters when 
they take office. 

Before State fire insurance on broad, general lines 
is contemplated we must give permanency to appoint- 
ments. Ycu cannot pick up a real underwriter and 
manager from a group of men whose principal qualifi- 
cation is an active interest in politics, every two or 
four vears. If you give him the tenure of office that 
he should have you violate the principles of our theory 
of government. 

The fire insurance business is, and of necessity must 
be, : i a great extent, a gamble. No State 
can afford to gamble. I have faith in private owner- 
ship with regulation. Regulation has solved the rail- 
road problems, the telephone problems, the water, 
light and transportation problems in Wisconsin; and 
I believe it will solve the problems of fire insurance. 
States cannot, under existine circumstances, draw to 
their service the class and caliber of men who manage 
and are needed in great insurance organizations. With 
life insurance there are no such great obstacles. The 
guess and gamble is largely removed. I do not. how- 
ever, advocate the State indulging in that field. So 
T cannot conclude that the development of a tendency 
on the part of the State to vo into the business of in- 
surance is an advance. 


Commissioner Cleary then took up the prob- 
lem of experience tables and also pointed out 
the valuable work of the various insurance or- 
ganizations in educating the public toward the 
prevention of fires. He reviewed the changing 
attitude of the insurance company officials to- 
ward the supervising officers, showing that there 
is greater co-operation between them to-day 
than ever. 

Of the famous Kansas decision, Commissioner 
Cleary said, in part: 





Probahly one of the most. if not the most, im- 
portant factors of recent vears in the fire insurance 
world, is the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Kansas case. There is no dovht but that 
the nrincinle enunciated in that case will have a 
morked effect upon insurance. 

Prior to that derision it was contended hv the com- 
panies and generally held hy the courts that fire in- 
surance was a private business. exnloited hy nrivate 
canital and for nrivate profit: that the State had no 
power to extend its supervising hand hevond matters 
of safetv and solvencv. Under the decision in the 
Kansas case the law of the land to-day is that fire 
insurance is a business -ffected with a public in- 
terest. and under the nublie control: that the State 
can sunervise rates or actually make them if the legis- 
lature so decides. 


T. M. HENRY—THE FIELD OF FRATERNAL 
INSURANCE 


The developments during the past twenty 
years in the field of fraternal insurance were 
covered by T. M. Henry, Commissioner of In- 
surance in the State of Mississippi. Commis- 
sioner Henry gave a brief review of the origin 
of business societies leading toward the frater- 
nal system of insurance. He pointed out the 
neglect of the insurance features of fraternal 
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organizations for many years, which resulted 
in so much loss to the members. There seemed 
to be at one time the opinion that the fraternal 
societies were not insurance companies and that 
they do not undertake to indemnify against loss 
and therefore should be listed among the chari- 
table organizations. More recently, however, 
courts have ruled that fraternal orders are busi- 
ness institutions and are bound by the letter of 
their contracts. The latest activity in the mat- 
ter of defining the fraternal order is in the 
legislative enactments within many States 
where the fraternal beneficiary societies are 
recognized as co-operative mutual insurance as- 
sociations which are business corporations and 
must therefore make public exhibit of their 
financial conditions. Commissioner Henry 
touched upon the uniform fraternal bill as 
drafted by the National Fraternal Congress. He 
said that the real epoch-making period in fra- 
ternal insurance during the last twenty years 
was that between 1895 and 1900, when the orders 
began to recognize the need of reserve accumu- 
lations to meet which the mortality table was 
revised by the National Fraternal Congress 
which has since been almost universally adopted 
as the minimum standard for the computation of 
contribution rates. 
Commissioner Henry said, in part: 


Notwithstanding the non-agreement between the 
national organizations, the uniform bill became a law 
in upwards of twenty States to the date of the agree- 
ment at Mobile in 1910—and nearly every State had 
some law for the regulation or supervision of the 
societies. From 1899 dates an activity amongst the 
individual societies for improving financial conditions, 
until to-day, from small emergency funds in 1899, we 
find they have built up an accumulation of many 
millions. Readjustments began in 1895, when the 
Supreme Lodge of Ancient Order of United Work- 
men recommended to State jurisdictions a change 
from the “equal levy plan” to the “classified plan.” 
From 1904, in which readjustments were made by the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, the Knights of 
the Maccabees, the Lady Maccabees, the National 
Union, the Catholic Knights of America, the Pilgrim 
Fathers and several other societies by the adoption of 
adequate rate schedules (though by some rendered in- 
adequate for existing members through application at 
ages of entry) there has been a general movement in 
the direction of correcting past mistakes and present 
defects. Readiustments have become the order of the 
day, and the efforts to improve financial conditions are 
characteristic of every honest and courageous manage- 
ment. 

No board of managing directors and executive offi- 
cials should hesitate to urge reform, nor consider it 
a reflection to advocate readjustment. 

The rerating of members at ages of entry. A com- 
pelling them to contribute on the same scale as new 
members, heing justly characterized as unfair and in- 
eauitable to the recent entrants, where the latter are 
placed into the class with existing members, it is un- 
necessary to comment upon the method of leaving 
existing members upon inadequate rates. and placing 
new members upon an increased, and often a per se 
adeauate scale. and then making one class of the 
whole memhership. 

The readiustment of rates by societies of the 
United States and Canada have almost universally 
favored two classes of members; one class being those 
at advanced ages and the other those who have been 
members for a number of years. 

The results of such readjustme nts have always 
created deficiencies by the concessions granted to these 
two classes of members. 

Notwithstanding these concessions, it has heen the 
exception when the readjustment was accepted by the 
membership withont dissatisfaction, dissension and 
withdrawal. Usually the withdrawals being of the 
good lives, 

Readjustments have not Seen confined to contribu- 
tion rates for the benefit and reserve funds, but also 
to those for expense ourposes. 

When the societies were comparatively new and the 
membership massed at the younger aves and the con- 
tribution rates low, business was easily and cheaply 
secured, When the societies were older and the mem- 
hership at the advanced ages and contribution rates 
increased then the situation was entirely changed in 
reference to the field work. The members discon- 
tinued their efforts in the way of securing new mem- 
hers, and the whole work was left entirely to deputies 
and organizers. This brought about a condition not 
materially different from that existing in the life in- 
surance business, in respect to the comnany employing 
agents. The mere fact of calling the solicitor “deputy” 
or “organizer” has not made the cost of their services 
materially, less than the cost of employing life insur- 
ance agents. In these circumstances, the cost of se- 
curing members by fraternal beneficiary societies an- 
proximates the cost of getting policyholders for life 
insurance companies. 
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One of the most serious conditions arising out of 
adjustments of contribution rates is the one in 
reference to the expense of management and of se- 
curing new business. 

Previous to 1900 it was the exception for total 
expenses for general management of fraternal bene- 
ficlary society to exceed $2 per annum. 

When new members were introduced they were re 
quired to pay an initiation fee of $3 to $10. If the 
fee was low, then the applicant was required to pay 
for his medical examination. 

There were few paid solicitors, and the original 
uniform bill, prepared and advocated by officials of 
fraternal societies, made it a condition precedent to 
admission to do business in the States that the society 
shouid not have paid solicitors or agents to secure 
members for an organized lodge. 

Many societies then (and a few now) had State 
jurisdictions which were required to bear the ex- 
penses and perform the work of securing new mem- 
bers. 

In all cases the initiation fee covered the expense 
incident to the introduction of new members, except- 
ing the work and indirect influence of o:ganizers and 
lecturers who were usually paid from the general 
funds of the supreme body. 

Those societies which were first to adopt adequate 
contribution scales for new members found it impos- 
sible to collect the initiation fee when charging a rate 
for the same promised benefit 25 per cent, 50 per 
cent and 100 per cent in excess of the assessment 
rates of competing societies cn inadequate contribu- 
tions. 

Losing the initiation fee compelled resort to other 
means to obtair expenses to secure new business. 

To add a sufficierrt percentage leading to the already 
(comparatively) high net adequate rates, so increased 
the combinations that few officials believed it possible 
to secure new business, and a common practice was 
to appropriate for promotion expenses, the first one, 
three, six, eight, nine, and even twelve, monthly pay- 
ments. This, of course, rendered otherwise adequate 
rates deficient and increased the inadequacy of those 
approximately adequate. 


REGULATION OF FIRE RATES 


Jesse S. Phillips, Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York, addressed the symposium on ‘‘The 
Supervision and Regulation of Fire Insurance 
Rates and Rate Making.’”’ He reviewed the work 
of the Merritt committee in disclosing the old 
discriminations in rating various hazards, touch- 
ing upon the legislation that followed the rec- 
ommendations of the committee. 
arial Bureau of the National Board Superin- 
tendent Phillips spoke favorably. In conclusion 
he said that there can be little hope of a re- 
duction in the rates for fire insurance until there 
has been a marked reduction in the fire waste. 


PROPERTYOWNERS AND LOSSES 


Herman L. Ekern, former Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin, delivered an address on the 
subject ‘Should the Owner Bear a Part of His 
Loss?’’ In part, he said: 


The use of co-insurance does not correct this if the 
propertyowner complies with the conditions. Of 
course, if the propertyowner violates the conditions 
by carrying a Jess amount of insurance than stipulated, 
the co-insurance clause compels the owner to bear such 
share of a partial loss as is proportionate to his 
failure. 

No such bonus for fires is offered in Europe, where 
partial losses are paid, the same as in marine insur- 
ance, in the proportion the insurance bears to the 
total value. In this way, any fire loss inflicts a real 
loss on the propertyowner unless he carries insurance 
absolutely covering the full value. Furthermore, un- 
der the European practice, the inquiry held in case o 
every fire, and the penalties imposed, make the having 
of a fire a very serious matter for an owner and all 
concerned. 

The methods of controlling the fire waste in use in 
Europe have grown up through the centuries, and any 
attempt to transplant these here necessarily must be 
made gradually and through a considerable period of 
time. The problem of the payment in full or over- 
payment of small losses can, however, be met by the 
addition of a very simple provision to our policies of 
insurance, whereby the owner shall bear the first part 
of any loss up to a specified percentage of the amount 
of insurance. If this be done the owner will no 
longer have the present feeling of security with re- 
gard to small losses, and yet the insurance will still 
serve its real purpose of protecting him against any 
serious loss. There will also be a large saving in ad- 
justment expenses, in that these expenses on small 
losses are often as great as the loss payment. How- 
ever, the greatest saving, no doubt. would be in the 
reduced losses brought about through greater care and 
attention to the prevention of fires which would he 
exercised by the owner with the knowledge that any 
loss must first fall on him, 

The great advantage in the use of such clause would 
he the fact that it would permit very considerable re- 
ductions in the rates charged for the insurance. Thus. 
if the owner were compelled to bear the first part of 
any loss, equivalent to five per cent of the amount of 
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the insurance, the total loss payments of the insurance 
companies would be reduced by several times the per- 
centage mentioned. Thus, if such clause were used 
and the owner suffered a $50 loss on property insured 
for $1000, he would be required to bear the full $50 
himself. If the loss were $100 the owner would bear 
$50 and the insurance company would pay $50, and 
only in the case the loss amounted to $1020 would 
the insurance company pay the full $1000 called for 
by the policy. It follows that, with the records of the 
compantes showing the great mass of losses to he but 
a small percentage of the amount of insurance, the 
direct immediate reduction of loss payments in the 
use of such clause might amount, by way of illustra- 
tion, to anywhere between ten per cent and forty per 
cent. Adding to this the saving in adjustment ex- 
penses and the inevitable reduction in losses as a 
vhole, the possibility of premium reductions becomes 
very apparent. As it is certain that no force will be 
as potent to secure the active co-operation of the 
propertyowner as an immediate saving in his pre- 
miums, the use of a requirement that the owner shall 
bear the first part of the loss offers the greatest possi- 
bilities for forwarding the fire prevention movement. 
* * 


It is quite probable that even in States having 
standard policy laws, such as Wisconsin, such a 
clause may be used without any special statute. The 
statute, however, removes any question in Wisconsin, 
where the standard policy law has been very strictly 
construed, and furthermore, prescribes the conditions 
for its use, and also serves the very useful purpose of 
bringing the matter prominently before the public. 
The idea is yet so new, as applied to fire insurance, 
that any attempt to make such statute compulsory 
would be unwise in the possibility of serious opposi- 
tion before the problem is really understood. The 
1mmediate step is a public agitation and discussion of 
the subject, that ultimately the business of fire in- 
surance may be placed on an absolutely sound eco- 
nomic and social basis, and contribute directly to the 
main object of eliminating, as far as possible, the fire 
hazard. 

The same principle will apply equally to many other 
lines of insurance. The common exception of the 
first week of injury from the payment of workmen’s 
compensation is an illustration, and a like exception 
is frequently made in health and accident insurance. 
While naturally of less imnortance from a prevention 
standpoint in many other lines, the fundamental pub- 
lic interest principle applies to all. 


CONTINGENT COMMISSIONS DISCUSSED 


Commissioner James R. Young of North 
Carolina read a paper on ‘‘Compensation of 
Agents and Fire Waste,’’ in which he said that 
the present system of compensation for agents 
does not invite the co-operation of the agents in 
eliminating the fire waste. He said, in part: 


The expense ratio is continually increasing. In 
1860-70 the expense ratio averaged 31.00 and in 1914 
42.66, or an increase of 37.34 per cent. The averave 
commissions in 1860-70 were 11.32, and in 1914 21.85 
an increase of 98 per cent and over one-half the total 
expenses of the companies. Of course, the question 
us to expenses in every class of business is whether 
they are as smal! as can be expected, and whether 
those to whom the expenses are paid are giving proper 
returns and value received. A few years ago, prior 
to. 1911, while there was some talk of enormous com- 
missions paid in some parts of the country, especially 
in excepted cities. 15 per cent was the commission 
generally paid in the South. Now the rates are 15 per 
cent. 20 per cent and 25 ner cent, according to the 
class of business written, with an average of about 18 
ner cent or 19 per cent. This amount is paid on the 
flat commission system. In other words, the agent 
who passes upon and accents the risk for the insur- 
ance company vets this percentage of the premiums 
charged or collected. It is well to note here that 
under this plan the compensation of agents is con- 
trolled only by the class of business written and in 
no way bv the result of his work. The quality of the 
husiness furnished, or the care or judement exercised 
hv the avent in the service of his company, in no way 
affect his compensation, 


AGENCY LOSSES 


It may be of interest to pause here and examine 
some figures compiled as showing the result in twenty 
thousand agencies distributed throughout the country. 

Twenty thousand agencies with $27,000,000 pre- 
miums and $14,000,000 of losses gave the following 
results: 


Agencies Premiums Per Cent of Losses Losses 
11,000 $6,300,000 Sears None 
2,700 5,300,000 Under 10% $193,000 
1,000 3,300,000 19% to 25% 580,000 
1,000 4,200,000 25% to 50% 1,500, 000 
756 2,509,000 50% to 75% 1 ‘600, 000 
3,100 5,300,000 Over 75% 10, "000 "000 


Thus it is seen that the losses in different agencies 
will vary very much, and theoretically, at least, de- 
pend largely upon the care with which business is 
selected. It can hardly be claimed by intelligent un- 
derwriters that the great difference in losses in in- 
surance agencies is not brought about, or at least to 
some extent affected, by the work of the agent. To 
say that an agent does not and cannot by knowledge, 
care and judgment exert any influence upon the losses 
or business written by him would be to separate it 
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from all other classes of business and the rules that 
are supposed to govern them. Nothing need be said as 
to the motives tor the exercise of such care and judg. 
ment. 


Here Commissioner Young quoted the opinions 
of many underwriters and authorities on this 
question: 


The companies and agents should come to a fair 
agreement and one that will produce good results for 
the people. I am not urging or pleading for a reduc- 
tion of commissions paid to agents, but f do favor an 
improvement in many classes of agents and the giving 
of loyal support pore | proper returns to company and 
assured for the compensation paid. For years the 
tendency has been toward an increase of the compen- 
sation of agents and a decrease in the character and 
efficiency of the general class of agents employed in 
many sections of our country, if the testimony of 
company officials and agents is to be accepted. 


VALUE OF AGENTS 

There is no doubt of the value and importance of 
an agent to the fire insurance business, and, taking 
all things into consideration, the American agency sys- 
tem appears to be best suited to the needs of our 
people. Many believe that to a large extent the agent 
has deteriorated from the character and position he 
formerly occupied in the insurance business. Who is 
responsible for this? No one appears to be prepared 
to say. The times are changed, and with the im- 
proved and rapid facilities for communication—rail- 
road, telegraph and telephone—the companies do not 
appear to rely as much upon their agents as they were 
formerly forced to do. This and the desire to show 
increased premium receipts and its attendant rush for 
agents has, no doubt, wrought a decided change in the 
business and been’ largely responsible for these 
changes. To these conditions, with the increased num- 
bers and character of many of the agents, may no 
doubt be properly charged the lack of interest in and 
knowledge of the business and consequent concern on 
the part of many agents alone in the amount of com- 
missions to be received, and a failure to realize how 
important a factor they are or should be to their com- 
panies. A careful consideration and study of this 
seems to show that contingent commissions are cor- 
rect, theoretically at least. If this is so, then it is 
only necessary to have worked out a proper method 
and arrangement of details. * 


NOT A LOSS TO AGENTS 


There is no reason why fire insurance agents should 
lose by making their compensation dependent upon 
contingent as well as flat commissions. It will most 
likely result in a decrease of the number of agents 
by the falling off of those who do not know the busi- 
ness and care nothing for it and its conduct except 
the commissions it produces. It will most certainly 
result in better practices, proper writing, prompt col- 
lections, and_a discontinuance of rebating. The com- 
panies will find their agency force studying the busi- 
ness, following instructions, able to write the business 
correctly, and ready and willing to explain matters to 
their policyholders. These are high ideals in the 
business, but only such as both company and agent 
should strive for as within their reach, and the class 
of business that their policyholders are entitled to 
have from those to whom they commit their business 
in full confidence. Where can you find a_ business 
where the patrons as absolutely trust the men con- 
ducting it, and have so nearly placed everything in 


their hands? 
FIRE RATES 


There is considerable unrest among the people as to 
fire rates, and it is being made the occasion of consid- 
erable agitation—much of it, no doubt, uncalled for, 
but some proper and justifiable. These rates are 
largely dependent upon the fire loss as well as the 
expenses of fire companies, so that both are proper 
subjects of investigation. It is a matter of gratifica- 
tion that our people are after so long a time being 
aroused and educated in regard to the immense fire 
waste and its attendant loss of life and property. 

The compensation paid the agents may affect the 
fire rates paid, in two ways: (1) If the compensation 
is too large, as it enters into the rate as an expense. 
(2) Tf the rate of compensation is fixed in such a way 
as not to call for the best service from agents or to 
bring into the business unworthy and incompetent 
agents. Thus you see that, however the question may 


‘be regarded, it is one that is far-reaching in its 


scope. 

If an agent is taken into partnership with the com- 
pany, sharing in the profits or results of the business, 
so far at least as his work is concerned, cannot better 


“results be reasonably expected? In a business that 


requires knowledge and training it does look as if this 
would be, theoretically at least, true. and well worthy 
of the considerati: yn of those engaged in and most in- 
terested in the results of the business, * 
SUPERINTENDENT POTTS’ ADDRESS 
Rufus M. Potts, Superintendent of Insurance 
in Illinois, delivered an address on the subject 
“Protected Congested Districts in Cities.’ Su- 
perintendent Potts alluded to the fire insurance 
world as the insurance ‘‘Combine.”” His re- 
marks were confined to his subject in a masterly 
style. As for preventable fires in the congested 
district, Mr. Potts made a comparison with the 
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old-time attitude toward disease epidemics, 
most of which have been eliminated by the re- 
moval of their cause. Of course, the necessity 
of medical protection against a possible epi- 
demic is recognized, but the spread of disease 
in congested areas has been checked. So it 
should be in fire protection and the elimination 
of preventable fires. Mr. Potts pointed out that 
the most important thing to do at first was to 
eradicate defective conditions. Changes in 
architectural design may be needed. The chief 
thing in the protection of congested areas, ac- 
cording to Mr. Potts, is, however, the preven- 
tion of conflagrations, not of course that there 
should be any less heed to ordinary fires. The 
need of fireproof construction in congested area 
was touched upon. Mr. Potts mentioned two 
important accomplishments toward the preven- 
tion of conflagrations: (1) The protection of all 
elevator air shafts and floor openings by metal 
doors or wired glass, and (2) the installation of 
automatic sprinkler equipment in every build- 
ing in the congested district. The first means 
if properly applied and enforced in all cities— 
the ‘‘heat blast’’—which is the way conflagra- 
tions spread, would be eliminated. 
In part, Superintendent Potts said: 


1 am firmly convinced that the time has arrived 
when the protection of all openings and the installa- 
tion of sprinkler systems should be compelled by law 
in the congested districts of all our great cities. The 
saving on account of reduced insurance rates would 
be so great that it would pay for the expense of in- 
stallation in a few years, and the saving of life and 
property and prevention of loss through interruption 
of business would be far greater than is possible to 
replace by more insurance. | : ‘ 

[t may be said that if this were true it would bring 
about the installation of sprinkler equipments by all 
building owners through motives of self-interest. 
However, these motives will not control in every in. 
stance, and there will always be some “hard up and 
negligent owners who will fail to equip their buildings 
with sprinklers and other protection, especially when 
they are able to obtain overinsurance. 

ome of the fire chiefs seemed to think that the 
form of statement of the topic implied that fire de- 
partments were to be abolished and automatic 
sprinklers alone depended on to extinguish all fires 
in congested districts and a number of instances were 
related where, owing to peculiar circumstances, 
sprinkler equipments had required aid from fire de- 
partments. No reasonable person would expect to 
dispense with fire a even if congested dis- 
tricts were protected and sprinklered in the most 
scientific manner, and all say concerning the pro- 
tection of such districts assumes the presence of an 
efficient fire department. ; : 

The instances narrated of failure of sprinkler equip- 
ment to extinguish fires were all cases where either the 
equipment was defective or had been tampered with 
by incendiaries, or where, owing to the character of 
the risk, such as explosive or very inflammable articles, 
or where goods were stored on very deep shelving or 
other special structural features the water from the 
sprinklers was unable to reach the fire. 

These are cases which occurred under present-day 

conditions of voluntary, non-standardized sprinklering, 
and would be almost wholly eliminated if standardized 
sprinklering was made compulsory, and this was fre- 
quently inspected by a vigilant fire department, while 
at the same time proper rules were rigidly enforced 
regarding the storage in congested districts of ex- 
plosives or highly inflammable substances, such as 
gasofine and oils, as well as the internal arrangement 
of the contents in buildings in such a manner that 
water from the sprinkler heads could reach every 
part. ; 
There would, of course, always remain a remote 
possibility that fires might gain some headway from 
incendiarism where the sprinkler equipment had been 
purposely disabled, but it would be impossible for such 
a fire to spread into other sprinklered and protected 
buildings so as to become a conflagration, and the 
possibility of a widespread conflagration would be as 
remote as the danger that the world will be destroyed 
by colliding with a comet. this : 

In addition to the physical improvements which I 
have outlined, there are certain reforms in our, laws 
relating to insurance and fires which would aid in 
preventing conflagrations as well as other fires. Over- 
insurance should be prohibited. I believe that it 
would he still better to allow insurance only to the 
amount of eighty-five to ninety per cent of the value 
of the property. Signed applications and a_ personal 
inspection by the local agent should be required, with 
a criminal penalty for misrepresentations. If overin- 
surance were thus made impossible, arson for_ profit 
would be prevented. Mr. Joseph Johnson, former 
fire commissioner of New York city, estimates that 
arson fires for profit cause from twenty-five to forty 
per cent of the fire loss in Greater New York. A 
Similar proportion exists in most large cities. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Instructive and Social Features of Sessions 
of Important Associations 


The annual convention of the $100,000 Club of 
the New York Life took place at Cedar Point, 
near Sandusky, Ohio, on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of last week. Company officials 
present were: Vice-President Thomas A. Buck- 
ner, Superintendent of Agencies L. S. Lindsay, 
General Counsel McIntosh, Chief Medical Direc- 
tor Oscar Rodgers, Actuary Arthur Hunter, and 
Judge Beckett, member of the board of direc- 
tors. All made interesting and _ instructive 
addresses during the business session of the 
convention. 

The afternoon of the first day and the fore- 
noons of the other two days were taken up with 
the business sessions, and members were par- 
ticularly prompt in attendance and remained 
until they were completed, although the hour 
was sometimes much later than expected. Of- 
ficers of the club and a number of members 
made brief addresses at these meetings and sev- 
eral points peculiar to the business of the com- 
pany were discussed. The remainder of the 
time was used in various ways, although there 
was no particular attempt at entertainment. 

The Western division won in the number of 
members by a margin of two. The total num- 
ber of members ig 392 and the total amount of 
business written during the club year was $45,- 
911,516. The Western division also excelled 
slightly in the amount of business produced. 

It was announced that the war is causing the 
company no concern, and apparently in con- 
firmation of this an extra dividend of $10 per 
thousand has been declared on all annual divi- 
dend policies which have been in force ten years 
or more. 

Because of the interest now being taken in 
country business, a paper read at the conven- 
tion on ‘‘How to Approach and Write a Farmer,”’ 
by L. H. Randall of the Cleveland branch, is 
particularly timely. 


PROTECTIVE LEAGUE LIFE 


The first annual convention of agents or. 


School for Better Methods, which was held by 
the Protective League Life Insurance Company 
in Decatur, Ill., on September 6 and 7, was well 
attended and closed with a banquet with 125 
present. Judge William H. Crum of the IIli- 
nois Insurance Department, President Emmet C. 
May of the Peoria Life Insurance Company, Col- 
onel Wendling of Governor Dunne’s military 
staff, and Percival Graham Rennick addressed 
the banquet, while the celebrated Shelbyville 
quartette was an important feature in the en- 
tertainment. 

This company will organize its $100,000 Club, 
or President’s Staff, December 30, this year. 
Ten have already qualified and several times 
that number will eventually qualify for mem- 
bership. The Protective League Life has a 
splendid agency force in the six States of Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma, and the management is to be con- 
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gratulated upon the showing made at this first 
convention and upon the splendid volume of 
business being placed upon the books 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Guaranty Life Insurance Company held 
its annual $100,000 Club meeting at the home of- 
fice of the company, Davenport, Ia., last week. 
All the men qualified and a large number of the 
new men wrote their pro rata share of business 
for the length of time they have been in service. 
All representatives were guests of the company 
for the meeting. The meeting was opened with 
an address of welcome by L. J. Dougherty, sec- 
retary and general manager of the Guaranty 
Life. An address was made by F. I. McGraw, 
State Actuary of Iowa, and a talk was given by 
Dr. W. L. Allen, medical director. A reply to 
the addresses of the officers and State Actuary 
was made by James F. Lavin, past president of 
the $100,000 Club. 

J. E. Murphy, manager of Nebraska, demon- 
strated selling a twenty-payment life policy to 
J. E. Kennefick, a home office representative. 
T. G. Mason of Waterloo, Ia., illustrated a sell- 
ing talk on a twenty-payment guaranteed pre- 
mium policy to J. S. McCormack of Marshall- 
town. O. E. Dickeson of Cedar Rapids, Ia., il- 
lustrated an endowment option policy to R. 
Van Wie of Aberdeen, S. D. A. F. Whittam of 
Sheldon, Ia., illustrated an economic policy to 
John Downs of Ft. Madison, Ia. P. E. Caulfield 
of Davenport, Ia., showed how he approached 
and sold policies to H. M. Garvey of Davenport. 

Short addresses were made by I. Will GC, Hol- 
man of Mason City, Ia.; D. R. Foster of Musca- 
tine, Ia.; Wm. Nelson of Cedar Rapids, Ia.; H. J. 
McFarland of Davenport, Ia.; L. L. Waggoner 
of Davenport, Ia.; Lloyd A. Storm of St. Louis, 
Missouri; J. F. Fink of Davenport, Ia.; E. P. 
Brownson of DeWitt, Ia.; C. A. Maines of 
Williamsburg, Ia.; M. C. Corbett of Mason City, 
Ia., and H. A. Malanaphy of Cresco, Ia. Auto- 
mobiles took the visitors to the Iowana Farms 
and through te tri-cities—Moline, Rock Island 
and Davenport. A banquet was served to the 
invited guests, representatives and officers at 
the Davenport Outing Club, where seventy-five 
sat down to dinner. A. E. Steffen, president 
of the company, made a few opening remarks 
and introduced the toastmaster, L. J. Dougherty. 
A. E. Carroll, counsel for the company, and Dr. 
W. L. Allen, medical director, made short talks. 
Practically the entire evening was devoted to 
listening to T. F. L. Henderson, of the Scranton 
Correspondence School of Salesmanship of Chi- 
cago, Ill. Mr. Henderson’s talk was most inter- 
esting and those present were high in their 
praise of his ability to arouse interest among 
salesmen. Following are the officers elected: 
A. J. Loyet, president; T. G. Mason, first vice- 
president; R. Van Wie, second vice-president; 
I. Will ©. Holman, secretary, and J. F. Lavin, 
treasurer. Directors—J. E. Murphy, Omaha, 
Neb.; H. J. McFarland, Davenport, Ia.; J. E. 
Kennefick, Davenport, Ia.; J. S. McCormack, 
Marshalltown, Ia.; O. E. Dickeson, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 

The honor roll men of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life are in session this week at the home 
office in Hartford. About 150 general agents 
qualified, having produced $100,000 or more busi- 
ness during the past year. The meetings will 
cover three days, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, and will be characterized by social and 
business gatherings. Automobile rides and ban- 
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quets are among the social and pleasure fea- 
tures. The business meetings will be devoted 
primarily to educational work. 


DEATH OF JAMES W. ALEXANDER 


Ex-President of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society Passes Away 


James W. Alexander, formerly president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York, died on Tuesday evening last at the home 
of his son, H. M. Alexander at Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Alexander was in his seventy-seventh 
year, and had not been active in business since 
his resignation of the presidency of the Equi- 
table Life in 1905. He was born in Princeton, 
N. J., and was graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1860 with the degree of A.M. For 
two years thereafter he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the New York Bar in 1862, practicing 
law for four years as a member of the firm of 
Cummings, Alexander & Green. 

In 1866 he joined his close friend Henry B. 
Hyde, who in 1859 had organized the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, James W. Alexander’s 
uncle being chosen as the first president of that 
company, H. B. Hyde’s uncle being its vice- 
president and H. B. Hyde being manager. J. W. 
Alexander, then (in 1866) was elected secretary 
of the society. Five years later Mr. Alexander 
was promoted to the second vice-presidency, and 
in 1874 was elected first vice-president. Follow- 
ing the death of Henry B. Hyde, then presi- 
dent, in 1899, J. W. Alexander was chosen as 
his successor until the time should arrive when 
James Hazen Hyde, H. B. Hyde’s son, should 
take the office. Then, in 1905, came the con- 
troversy which led to the withdrawal of the 
Hyde interests from the affairs of the Equitable 
Life, and which also resulted in the life insur- 
ance investigation by the Legislature of the 
State of New York. 

The subsequent passing of the controlling in- 
terest in the stock of the Equitable Life to 
Thomas F. Ryan was followed by Mr. ‘Alex- 
ander’s resignation and his gerious_ illness. 
After recovering his health, Mr. Alexander made 
a tour of the world in 1907-1909, since which he 
has lived a retired life in Princeton, N. J. He 
had previously been an important factor in the 
financial circles and was a member of various 
prominent clubs and societies. His decease will 
be sincerely mourned by a large number of 
friends. 





L. St. J. Thomas with Occidental 


Louis St. John Thomas, who was secretary 
and general manager of the Two Republics Life 
of El Paso, until the stock in that company 
changed hands a few weeks ago, will from Octo- 
ber 1 be connected with the Occidental Life of 
Albuquerque, N. M., with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. He will have charge of thé 
Management and development of the Occiden- 
tal’s agencies in Missouri and Kansas. The Oc- 
cidental has already written as much business 
in 1915 as it did in the entire year of 1914. 


Illinois Life’s Merchandising Plan 


The Illinois Life Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago has instituted a novel plan for assisting 
the work of its agents by reducing the number 
of useless calls. The company has organized the 
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Insurance Service League, with Roy A. Hunt as 
director. 

Under the management of the league a list 
of informers will be obtained. These persons 
will be supplied with cards to send to the service 
league bearing the names of persons interested 
in life insurance or who desire to carry life in- 
surance. Upon the receipt of these prospects 
the service league turns them over to the com- 
pany’s agents. The name of the informer is 
not known by the agent, as that is confidential 
with the service league. The company com- 
pensates the members of the service league 
who are the informers at the rate of five dollars 
for each $1000 insurance written on the pro- 
spects submitted. 


A. M. Hopkins Joins Jefferson Standard 


A. Mosely Hopkins, who for the past six years 
has been supervisor for the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburg, resigned from that 
company September 9, to become supervisor of 
agencies for the Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of Greensboro, N. C., contract 
dating from September 15. He will assist Julian 
Price, vice-president and agency director, and 
his supervision will cover the ten States in 
which the company operates. Mr. Hopkins is a 
live one and the Jefferson Life is to be congratu- 
lated. 


W. L. Moore on Southern Conditions 


William L. Moore, president of the Southern 
States Life Insurance Company of Atlanta, Ga., 
in a statement to a representative of THE SPEC- 
TATOR gaid: 

Business conditions in the South have im- 
proved considerably within the last two weeks. 
Farmers are receiving a good price for their cot- 
ton and show a disposition to market it in suf- 
ficient quantities to meet their obligations. 
Money is plentiful in the city banks and they 
are offering to finance warehouse receipts at a 
low rate of interest where the cotton is stored 
in acceptable warehouses. The outlook is bright 
and every indication throughout the South makes 
the future most hopeful. 


New Medical Director for Atlantic Life 


Dr. Frank P. Righter, who has been associ- 
ated with the medical department of the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust for some time, has been 
appointed whole-time medical director for the 
Atlantic Life of Richmond and will take up his 
new duties October 1. Dr. Righter has had a 
very successful career in medical selection. The 
growth of the business of the Atlantic Life has 
necessitated the employment of a whole-time 
medical director. The company is to be con- 
gratulated on its appointment of Dr. Righter, 
and to the latter is due congratulations for his 
advancement. 


Company Tidings 

—The Philadelphia Life reports that August was a 
big month in new business production. September 
has started with a boom, and an effort is being made 
to make it the best month in the company’s history. 

—The Bankers Reserve Life Insurance Association 
of Freeport, Ill., has changed its name to the Bankers 
Mutual Life Insurance Company so that the company 
may enter Michigan, where another company is 
operating under the old name. 

—The New York Life reports that its total pay- 
ments during the first six months of 1915 were $36,- 
483,617, of which $22,339,898 was paid to living policy- 
holders and the balance, $14,143,719, was paid for 
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death losses, including war claims. The total increase 
in payments over those for> the corresponding period 
of last year was $1,108,514. 


—The Reliance Life of Pittsburg reports that the 
new business written for the first eighteen days of 
September equals the production for the full month of 
September, 1914. The increase in new business for 
the year sq far,is in excess of three million dollars, 


—The Southern States Life of Atlanta, Ga., reports 
that the increase in its business during the first thirteen 
days of September shows an increase over the same 
period in the month of August of 126 per cent, and 
over the same period of September, 1914 of 154 per 
cent. 


Life Notes 


—J. R. Britton, manager for the Inter-Southern Life 
of Louisville at Little Rock, Ark., has been made 
general agent for Arkansas. 


—The convention of the National Association of 
Mutual Life Underwriters will be held at the La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, October 25 and 26. 


—The New England Mutual Life of Boston has 
entered Washington and has appointed Walter W. 
Stoll of Seattle as general agent for the State. 


—Negotiations are pending for the consolidation of 
the Northwestern Life Insurance Company of Aber- 
deen, S. D., and the Dakota Western Life of Sioux 
Falls. 


—Lloyd Damron, who was formerly superintendent 
of agencies for the Cherokee Life of Rome, has been 
made St. Louis city manager for the International Life 
of St. Louis. 


—A consulting actuary who has been identified with 
the Colorado State Insurance Department, whose ser- 
vices would no doubt be valuable, advertises elsewhere 
in this issue. 


—Walter K. Chorn, actuary of the Missouri In- 
surance Department, has been appointed Insurance 
Commissioner, succeeding Charles G. Revelle, who re- 
signed to fill a vacancy on the Supreme Court bench. 


—The first fall meeting of the executive committee 
of the Boston Life Underwriters Association was held 
last week at the Boston City Club, when plans for the 
activities of the association for the coming year were 
discussed, 


—Experienced man wants to form a new connec- 
tion, preferably at the head office of a company. Is 
familiar with duties of secretary, treasurer, auditor, 
superintendent of agencies, etc. If interested, see ad- 
vertisement in another column. 


—The Wisconsin field was saddened last week by 
news of the sudden death at Madison of George H. 
Clarke of the Central Life Assurance Society, and for 
the year ending April 30, 1915, president of its One 
Hundred Thousand Club. He was fifty-six years old. 


—As has been its custom for a number of years, 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Association will be 
the first local organization to entertain the new officers 
of the National Association. An inaugural dinner 
will be given September 25 in honor of Edward A. 
Woods, president-elect, and his associate officers, by 
the Pittsburg association. 


—One of the most prominent life companies has an 
excellent opening, on salary and commission, in 
Hawaii for a thoroughly qualified life underwriter who 
also has some knowledge of bond, accident and work- 
men’s compensation insurance. Such a man, with 
first-class references, desiring to locate in Hawaii, 
would do well to communicate with the party who 
advertises in another column in this issue. 


—lIt seems that there are still bright prospects for 
the establishment of a separate Insurance Department 
for Alabama. Speaker Carmichael’s bill creating a 
State Department of Insurance was passed by the 
House by a vote of 72 to 13. A measure similar to 
this one was defeated by the Senate recently, but it 
is now believed by those favoring this bill that the 
prospects are bright for its passing the Senate when 
next presented. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


METROPOLITAN LIFE MEN MEET 


Three Conventions in Canada 


The agency conventions of the Metropolitan 
have thus far this year numbered nineteen, the 
latest ones being three meetings in the Dominion 
of Canada. The first of these meetings was held 
at Halifax and the others at Quebec and Mon- 
treal, respectively. Each meeting was well at- 
tended, previous records being fairly surpassed. 
Both the industrial and ordinary allotments of 
the agents were exceeded by the representatives 
from each section. Business meetings were held 
at each convention, at which educational talks 
were given by prominent guests and home office 
representatives. The social features of the con- 
ventions were principally in the shape of ban- 
quets and luncheons. Dr. Knight, medical direc- 
tor of the company, one of the home office rep- 
resentatives, conducted separate meetings for 
the medical examiners, giving them valuable 
instructions in the selection of risks and sub- 
jecting the various examiners to quizzes. 

The home office representatives who were 
present included: Haley Fiske, vice-president; 
F. O. Ayres, fourth vice-president; L. K. 
Frankel, sixth vice-president; W. J. Tully, gen- 
eral solicitor; Dr. A. S. Knight, medical direc- 
tor, and Superintendent of Agencies Kavanagh. 











John Hancock Mutual Outing 

The home office employees of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life held their first field day last 
week at Riverside. There were about 700 
present and none but those attached to the home 
office were privileged to attend. They were 
favored with a glorious day and the gathering 
was a huge success. Water sports were held in 
the morning and games in the afternoon. Third 
Vice-President and Secretary Walton L. Crocker 
presented the prizes. 





Twenty Years of Service 


Among the representatives of the Metropoli- 
tan who have completed recently twenty years 
of service with the company are: Charles F. 
Rohlfing, superintendent, Southwark-Philadel- 
phia; Henry W. Becker, superintendent, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Julius Bosch, deputy superin- 
tendent, Pontchartrain-New Orleans; Charles F. 
Wilson, agent, Macon, Ga.; Henry B. Keena, 
former superintendent, St. Paul, Minn.; Bern- 
hard Keller, deputy superintendent, Oak Park, 
Ill.; Michael L. Mooney, general deputy super- 
intendent, Keystone Territory; Marcus A. Simp- 
son, superintendent, Clarksville, Tenn. 





Industrial Notes 

—Jacob M. Hamilton of the Philadelphia South dis- 
trict of the Metropolitan Life has completed twenty- 
five years of continuous service. 

—D. S. Neal of Indianapolis was the leader among 
the industrial producers for the Public Savings In- 
surance Company during the week ending September 
ll. 

—The Colonial Life of Jersey City has announced 
the following appointments: G. Miller, assistant man- 
ager, North Philadelphia; Meyer Cohen, assistant man- 
ager, North Hudson. 

—Thomas Ansbro, superintendent of the Staten 
Island district, and Samuel Denison, superintendent of 
the Elizabeth district of the Prudential of Newark, 
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have completed twenty years of service for the com- 
pany. 

—J. D. Lively of Radford, Va., was the president- 
general of producers for the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia of Richmond, with a production of $4.43 
new industrial business during the week ending Sep- 
tember 6, 

—It is estimated that the war has cost the life in- 
surance companies operating in the British Empire 
$27,500,000 up to the present time. The number of 
ordinary claims of British life insurance companies is 
not available, but the claims of the industrial com- 
panies aggregate 46,000, which is 4000 more than a 
month ago. 


CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


SUCCESSOR TO JAY H. NEFF 
NAMED 


W. B. Young Heads Kansas City Casualty 
Company 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Kansas City Casualty Company, held on Septem- 
ber 16, W. B. Young, second vice-president, was 
elected to the presidency of the company for the 
unexpired term of Jay H. Neff, deceased. Mr. 
Young is a large stockholder and has been ac- 
tively identified with the company in the cap- 
acity of director and officer ever since its or- 
ganization. He has been a student of the busi- 
ness and has a good working knowledge of the 
methods the company is now employing. He 
has large business interests and has been for 
many years president of the W. B. Young Supply 
Company, one of the largest plumbing supply 
houseg in the country. Mr. Young is especially 
fitted for the position to which he is elected, 
and every one connected with the company is 
gratified with his decision to accept the place. 
There will be no change in the policy of the 
company. 














Deposits in Philadelphia 


Superintendent of Insurance J. S. Phillips of 
New York, after giving due consideration to the 
arguments raised by the Globe Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York against the consideration by 
the Insurance Department of the securities 
pledged or deposited to secure the City of Phila- 
delphia ag a special deposit, has decided that 
the Philadelphia deposit must be treated as a 
special deposit for the benefit and protection of 


the City of Philadelphia, and that it is subject’ 


to the same treatment as other special deposits 
under the ruel. 

This ruling upholds the position taken by the 
examiners when reporting the results of the re- 
cent examination of the Globe Indemnity Com- 
pany, when they deducted the excess of the 
Philadelphia deposit, over liabilities, from the 
admitted assets. 


Casualty Company of America Reinsures 
American Assurance 


Announcement has been made to the effect 
that the Casualty Company of America of New 
York has taken over the accident and health 
business of the American Assurance Company 
of Philadelphia. This transaction involves 
about $300,000 premiums. 
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OCEAN ACCIDENT 





Examination by New York Insurance 
Department Completed 


Aci ty 





SURPLUS INCREASED $668,418 





Voluntary Reserves Carried by Company are 
Helpful—Underwriting Experience 

The New York Insurance Department has 
completed an examination of the Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Company as of December 31, 1914. 
The examiners reported that the total admitted 
assets were $5,641,700, against which were 
liabilities of $3,668,338; the surplus as to policy- 
holders, $1,973,472. The report shows that, under 
the terms of a trust deed, securities having a 
par value of $3,375,000 are deposited with trus- 
tees for the exclusive benefit of the United States 
policyholders. Deposits with various State In- 
surance Departments aggregate $528,800. 

The examiners allowed a net increase in the 
surplus of $668,418, which was made by the 
changes shown in the accompanying table, which 
was made a part of the report: 


ASSETS 
Fosrene Decrease 
in Surplus in Surplus 
Market value of bonds.... $730.00 a 
l'remiums in course of col- 

MELE ‘ccnceweuaddtaaunaa’ 69,810.67 Codecs 
Workmen’s Compensation 

Reinsurance and Inspec- 
AMET ceactdscces 8 8 “a adaes $709.21 
Sundry agents’ balances... —..... ss 6,765.18 
Interest accrued on bank 
_ OE a ds csntacacdans TORI -. wecstex 
Salvage received during 

1915 on losses paid prior. 366.13 eeenee 

LIABILITIES 

Claim reserves .....ccccece $24,313.74 eseess 
Estimated adjustment ex- 

po ree a ee SAO. ss kadduan 
Liability loss reserve...... Taeeee 0 0Oi«w#s Swe 
Unearned premiums ...... = eeeeee 15,567.54 
Commission and brokerage. ...... 17,648.31 
Salaries and expenses due 
OF accrued ...ccccccees 1,884.62 edeees 
Kstimated taxes on  pre- 

WD a ccwadccntguavee ce yf eer ere 
REGGIE PIGIIE occceee = 860 wanes 57,106.50 
ROME ccacndvccagwae. -aeneae 10,521.07 
Voluntary additional  re- 

serve for contingencies.. 600,000.00  — ...... 
Voluntary reserve for de- 

preciation of securities... 60,000.00 — ...... 





see ; $775,636.30 
Net increase in surplus.... = .....- 


$775,686.30 


RECAPITULATION 
Surplus over capital deposit as reported 
by corporation December 31, 1914.... $1,055,053.74 
Net increase as result of this examina- 
WME ip ccedcscandeeassecacacsextawnse 668,418.49 


$107,217.81 
668,418.49 


$775,636.30 





Surplus December 31, 1914, as shown 
by Examination o.ccccccccvcesccce $1,723,472.23 

The gain and loss exhibit showed that the com- 
pany has had a favorable underwriting expe- 
rience, showing a net gain of $64,113, while the 
gain from investments was $233,782. 

The following table of loss ratios on all classes 
of business done by the United States branch is 
of interest, the average loss ratio for all classes 
being 56.1 per cent: 


Per Cent Per Cent 

fo Beery er 44. Steam boiler ...... 18.8 

RRM cacdnsexine 50.1 Burglary and theft.. 34.3 

LIME wcceccunns 61.0 COE cadkdusenad 58.9 
Workmen’s compen- Auto & teams prop- 

sation ... naa erty damage ..... 51.6 
Fidelity ..... Workmen’s _ collec- 
Plate glass GOS “aewckcackave 





In conclusion the examiners said: 


A thorough and comprehensive examination of 
the affairs of the United States branch of this 
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corporation has been made. Its financial con- 
dition is sound and its affairs are efficiently and 
economically managed. Its treatment of policy- 
holders is just and equitable. The reserves car- 
ried for unsettled losses and claims are ample 
to meet these obligations. This report sets forth 
a surplus on December 31, 1914, of $1,723,472.23, 
or an increase of $668,418.49 over that reported 
by the corporation. Of this increase $660,000 is 
due to the fact that voluntary reserves of this 
amount which had been charged by the corpora- 
tion have been disregarded in the foregoing 
financial statement. 





Aetna Life’s Special Train 

A special train will carry the qualified agents 
of the A®tna Life of Hartford to the company’s 
convention at San Francisco, October 6, 7, 8 and 
9. The itinerary of the A®tna special will in- 
clude stops at Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, the 
Grand Canyon and Albuquerque. It is planned 
to arrange the trip so that the agents will be 
able to see both expositions. 

Hundreds of agents have already qualified 
by producing their allotment. The New York 
branch has qualified about ninety delegates 
already. They will start from New York on 
September 29. 





Samuel Davis Off for San Francisco 

Samuel Davis of Boston, registrar for the 
Workmen's Compensation Bureau, the functions 
of which will, at an early date, be assumed by 
the Massachusetts Rating and Inspection Bu- 
reau, sailed Wednesday for San Francisco via 
New Orleans. He proposes to attend the 
World’s Congress at San Francisco, and will be 
topic chairman at its session October 8, when 
the subject for discussion will be ‘‘National Su- 
pervision of Insurance.’’ Mr. Davis has made 
an exhaustive study of national supervision, and 
is unquestionably the best-qualified authority 
in this country on its legal aspects. 


Ohio Compensation Warnings 

Daniel J. Ryan, counsel for the Ohio Manufac- 
turers Association, in a letter written to a 
member of the organization in regard to liability 
insurance, advises that the authority of the 
companies to write compensation business has 
not yet been tested by the courts and that, in 
his opinion, it would be hazardous to contract 
relations with them for policies covering risks 
where employers carry their own insurance. He 
adds that the test in the courts will soon be 
made. The Industrial Commission has continued 
to delay in giving the request of the companies 
for a change of rules a hearing. 


Great Northern Surety Company 

The Great Northern Surety Company, which 
is to have offices at Helena, Mont., has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New Mexico, with 
$250,000 capital. The par value of the shares 
is $10, and they will be sold at $20. It is said 
that the company is taking its charter in New 
Mexico because the laws of that State will per- 
mit the company to write all classes of bonding 
and casualty business, whereas the Montana 
law would only allow it to write one line. 





—A convention of the Southwestern department of 
the National Surety Company was held in Kansas 
City recently, with thirty-five agents present from six 
States. T. M. Murphy, manager of the department, 
presided at the business sessions. 
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William H. Hotchkiss Issues Exhaustive 
Brief on Behalf of Surety Companies 





ADDRESSED TO COMMISSIONERS 


Analyses Each Special Deposit Law—Criticises 
Burlington Rule of Audit 

William H. Hotchkiss, former Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York, has prepared an ex- 
haustive brief and report on special deposit laws 
as affecting fidelity insurance and surety com- 
panies, to the committee on assets of insurance 
companies and to the special sub-committees 
on special deposits of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. Mr. Hotchkiss 
adopted a standard for analysis for such laws as 
follows: 


Test Provisions: 
1. Words of trust or of special benefit, if any. 
2. Provisions concerning local defaults by de- 
positing companies, if any. 
3. Requirements for withdrawal of deposits, if 
any. 


Additional Provisions: 

A. Whether the law is applicable to fidelity 
only or to surety only, or to both. 

B. Is the deposit apparently for the benefit of 
a specified group of policyholders or 
creditors in the surety and fidelity fields? 

C. Is a “‘special’’ deposit waived in case the 
company has a specified capital and a de- 
posit in the home State of a specified 
amount? 

D. Has a previous “special’’ deposit law been 
repealed? 


Mr. Hotchkiss takes up the special-deposit 
law of each State in which there are special-de- 
posit laws, applying his standard of analysis to 
each law. Following the analysis of the special 
deposit laws, the brief gives a series of citations 
and court interpretations of special-deposit laws 
in the various States. Each of these is headed 
by a summary of the point made and is followed 
by a citation of cases decided upon. In all there 
are eight points brought out. The lawyer then 
applies each of these points to the various spe- 
cial-deposit laws of the several States. 

Mr. Hotchkiss quotes the Burlington rule of 
audit, which requires that special deposits in 
excess of corresponding liabilities should not 
be allowed as assets in the annual statements 
of insurance companies. He states the reason 
for this rule is that States and districts that re- 
quire special deposits tie up part of the assets 
of companies operating in such places for the 
benefit of policyholders therein. 

Mr. Hotchkiss contends that the Burlington 
rule results in two different measures of value 
for the assets of a solvent, going company. 
First, as to assets specially deposited—a condi- 
tion of assumed insolvency some time in the 
future, and second, as to all other assets—a 
condition of present solvency at the end of the 
ealendar year just closed. In such a contra- 
dictory method of valuing the assets Mr. Hotch- 
kiss says there must be something basically 
wrong. He suggests various remedies for meet- 
ing the special-deposit problem, but does not 
approve of the Burlington rule. He does not 
consider it either wise or fair. 

An appendix to the brief and report contains 
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opinions of the Attorneys-General of Georgia, 
New Mexico, Texas, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia on special-deposit laws. 


Cleveland Wants Convention 

Cleveland, Ohio, will ask for the next annual 
convention of the National Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Agents and the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. The Cleveland Board of Surety Under- 
writers and the Cleveland Casualty Club have 
united their forces to accomplish this purpose. 
The members of the local organizations believe 
the convention should be held in Ohio, because 
of existing conditions there and the possibility 
of giving the State officials and others insight 
into the ideas of the men who are operating the 
companies and those who are writing the busi- 
ness. 


F. R. Stoddard Addresses Surety Men 


Francis R. Stoddard, Second Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York, recently ad- 
dressed the Surety Underwriters Association of 
New York. Mr.’ Stoddard emphasized the value 
and desirability of co-operation between the 
surety companies and the Insurance Department. 
He also praised the Insurance Department’s effi- 
cient organization. The annual meeting and 
election of officers of the local association will 
take place next month. 


National Indemnity Exchange Licensed 

The National Indemnity Exchange, and inter- 
insurance concern started to cover jitneys and 
livery cars for fire and theft, public, passenger 
and chauffeur liability and property damage, has 
received its Missouri license and is now seeking 
licenses in more than a dozen other States where 
jitney owners are said to be prepared to take 
advantage of its insurance. John N. Trout, who 
for several years had a general insurance agency 
in Kansas City, is attorney and manager. 


A Big Casualty Producer 


One of the agents of the Federal Casualty 
Company of Detroit, in August, personally wrote 
105 applications of scattered business, princi- 
pally upon farm owners, farm laborers, ranch 
owners and laborers, collecting the full policy 
fee and first premium on each application, and 
in addition reporting and remitting to the home 
office $1156 in advance premiums. To accomplish 
this phenomenal result he covered two counties 
with his car, driving a total of 1374 miles. He 
reports the loss of fourteen pounds in weight, 
but enriched by several hundred dollars in com- 
missions. Until some other company or agent 
can show a greater all-around result, the Fed- 
eral claims the distinction of having in its em- 
ploy the ‘‘world’s best 100 per cent man.”’ 


Casualty Notes 

— Robert S. Elberty has been appointed chief in- 
spector for the Compensation Inspection Rating Board 
of New York. 

—The New England Equitable Insurance Company 
of Boston has been admitted to do business in the 
State of Arkansas. 

—The Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association is 
advocating the promotion of a participating company 
to write compensation risks under the new Pennsyl- 
vania workmen’s compensation law. 

—William Lee Howard, Jr., of Lincoln, Mass., has 
been admitted to partnership in the Boston agency 
firm of Read, Burrage & Co., agents for the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company. Mr. Howard has been 
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engaged as a broker in the office of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, and has acquired a good line of 
business. 

—E. S. Behrens, who has been in charge of the 
monthly premium department of the Continental Cas- 
ualty as superintendent, has resigned to become gen- 
eral agent of the company for Southern California, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles. 

—The local surety association of Kansas City, Mo., 
has begun its fall sessions, taking up discussions of 
rate matters. A resolution was introduced, which will 
be acted on at the next meeting, in October, limiting 
the payment of brokerage to licensed agents and to 
amounts fixed by the National Association. 

—C. M. Abbott, formerly vice-president of the 
Federal Union Surety Company, has been appointed 
district manager of the American Fidelity Company 
for territory west of the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. He will supervise the agency force and 
underwriting in that territory, with headquarters at 
1008 Merchants Bank building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

—L. Pinner & Co., managers of the Acme depart- 
ment of the Great Eastern Casualty Company, has sent 
out new literature describing the policies of the com- 
pany. The circular contains much information that 
is helpful to every wideawake agent. This literature 
is a good example of intelligent solicitation and is 
worthy of careful consideration by agents and brokers. 

~The employees of the State Insurance Fund gave 
a farewell dinner last Monday evening to Albert L. 
Allen, who has resigned his position as auditor to 
accept that of assistant manager of the Pennsylvania 
State Insurance Fund. Mr. Allen leaves for Harris- 
burg at once to take up his new duties. Speeches 
were made by Professor Baldwin, manager of the 
State Fund, and Nicholas W. Muller, assistant man- 
ager. 

~The Montana Live Stock and Casualty Insurance 
Company of Helena has under way plans for a con- 
siderable expansion of the territory covered. In addi- 
tion, the company proposes to enter Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon and probably California and Colorado 
within the near future. The stockholders will hold a 
meeting during the latter part of this month to con- 
sider the question of paying up the authorized capital 
of $250,000. 

—The Marvland Casualty of Baltimore has an- 
nounced the following agency appointments: Henry 
& John Delatusch, Jersey City, N. J., as general 
agents for its casualty lines; H. H. Biddulph, at 
Montclair, N. J., as general agent for casualty lines; 
la Motte & Bond, at York, Pa., as general agents for 
all lines, casualty and surety, Jos. H. Wright, at 
Trenton, N. J., as general agent for its casualty lines, 
and Arthur S. Hopkins, at Cambridge, Md., as gen- 
eral agent for all lines, casualty and surety. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Sidney R. Kennedy Advanced.—At a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Fidelity-Phenix fire 
office last week there were some adjustment of 
the officers. Among the promotions we notice 
that of Sidney R. Kennedy as assistant secre- 
tary. This gentleman is a Yale graduate and 
son of E. R. Kennedy, of the firm of Weed & 
Kennedy, and has been in the Continental ser- 
vice for several years. 

Ford Losses Again Heard From.—Various 
offices through the country have received cir- 
culars from the Vandalia, Ill, Chamber of 
Commerce complaining of the delay in the final 
settlement of the loss on the Ford Manufac- 
turing Company plant in their town. This loss 
occurred in March, 1913. The total insurance 
was $647,000. The companies have resisted 
payment on several grounds. Six suits have 
been tried and decided in favor of the insured. 
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The Chamber of Commerce protests against 
further delay. The list of companies includes 
large lines in the leading companies. In the 
list there are five policies in the Lloyds of 
London aggregating the total of $110,000. 


Suburban Exchange Brokerage.—The Su- 
burban Exchange has issued a caution to its 
members to be careful to whom it pays broker- 
age on suburban risks, and intimates that claims 
are made by parties who do not hold certifi- 
cates entitling them to brokerage. This is the 
focus of an old suspicion that the suburban 
business has not been bound up as tightly as 
it should be as concerns the brokers. Slowly 
but surely the rules of the Suburban are being 
gathered up and applied more efficiently than 
ever. 

Await City Tax Collector.—The city com- 
panies are scanning their cash accounts just 
now with the remembrance of a possible call 
for taxes from the city collector the first of 
October, in pursuance of a new policy on the 
part of His Honor the Mayor. The companies 
are taxed on the amount of cash on hand over 
and above their liabilities, and new investments 
of their surplus funds are now in order. 

American Union Fire.—The affairs of the 
defunct American Union Fire of Philadelphia 
come to the surface again in the attempt of the 
Warsaw Reinsurance Company to get rid of 
the claims for reinsurance by having the courts 
settle the proper party to receive the amounts 
due, which have led to disputes and conflicts 
of claims among two Insurance Departments 
as well as individual creditors. 

Western Union Meeting.—The supposed 
cause of trouble in the Western Union on ac- 
count of the combination of million dollar com- 
panies to compete for sprinklered risks has 
been settled. The Union last week adopted a 
scheme for the organization of a_ central 
bureau to take jurisdiction of the entire busi- 
ness of rates and commissions on this class in 
all Union territory, and all Union companies 
to have the same chance on equal terms. This 
is notice to the factory mutuals and the inter- 
insurance associations that the regular com- 
panies are out for scalps. 

Eastern Union Meeting.—The Eastern 
Union at its meeting in Atlantic City consid- 
ered the L. and L. schedule as a substitute for 
all others, and showed considerable favor for 
its adoption. Finally, it was laid over until 
later in the autumn. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


Chicago Local Offices Organize Bowling 
League.—The local fire insurance bowling 
league has been organized with teams repre- 
senting twelve local offices as follows: Rollo 
Webster & Co.; Brown, Anderson & Young; 
George Herrmann & Co.; Royal, local office; 
Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard; Northern 
Assurance, local office; Rollins, Burdick & 
Hunter; John Naghten & Co.; Wile, Loeb & 
Gutman; Marsh & McLennan; Critchell, Mil- 
ler, Whitney & Barbour; Munger, Vokoun, 
Wetmore & Witherbee. These teams have 
elected the following officers: President, 
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O. W. Schmidt; vice-president, Oscar John- 
son; secretary, Carl Henricksen; treasurer, 
A. R. Werthrim. 


Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard Get New 
Agency.-—An agency of the Niagara has been 
given to Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard. 

Programme of the Northwestern Under- 
writers Association.—C. A. Lundlum, of the 
Home of New York, will deliver the annual 
address at the meeting of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest in Chi- 
cago October 6 and 7. His subject will be 
“Action and Counteraction.” George M. Rey- 
nolds, president of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank, will discuss “Fire In- 
surance and the Banker.” Ernest Palmer of 
the National Board will speak on “Associa- 
tions and Their Value.” M. J. Cleary of Wis- 
consin will present his views on “The Future 
of Fire Insurance.” John Fitzgerald of In- 
diana has for his theme “The Power of 
I*riendship.” 

Annual Meeting of the Blue Goose.—The 
annual meeting of the Illinois Pond of the 
Blue Goose, held in Chicago last week, elected 
the following officers: Raymond Waldron, 
most loyal gander; Milo B. Merik, supervisor 
of the flock; A. W. Jenkisson, custodian of the 
goslings; Charles L. Hecox, guardian of the 
pond; G. W. Van Beynum, wielder of the 
goose quill; Frank C. Haselton, keeper of the 
golden goose egg. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Changes in the Underwriters Bureau.— 
The Underwriters Bureau of New England 
loses two inspectors this month, K. W. Faunce 
having resigned to take up special schedule 
rating with John C. Paige & Co., and J. W. 
Smith having resigned to become manager of 
the Boston office of Bodell & Co., a Providence 
banking and bond house. 


Boston Board Active——At last week’s 
meeting of the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers the following recommendation of the 
rating committee was adopted: “Floating 
policies on storage batteries for automobiles 
may be written for not longer than one year 
with the one hundred per cent reduced rate 
clause, at a rate of forty per cent per annum 
in addition to the rate of the place in which 


- the property is kept for the greater part of the 


year.” No more appraisers were elected on 
account of insufficient number of votes. 

Protecting Wharf Property.—In order to 
diminish. the danger of fire along the water 
front of Boston, where no less than 400 power 
boats are engaged in the fishing trade, while 
many hundreds of pleasure boats are moored 
close to inflammable boathouses and yacht 
landings, fire department officials have made 
certain recommendations. These comprise the 
licensing of all gasoline-propelled or gasoline- 
carrying craft, so as to obtain data concerning 
and control over them; segregating the craft 
at special moorings, and thus separating the 
hazards and the centralizing of the gasoline 
supply for boats where no combination of acci- 
dents can endanger wharf property. 
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RULINGS ON BAGGAGE 


The Cummins Amendment to the Inter- 
State Commerce Law, and Rulings 
Thereon 


NO DECLARATION OF VALUE REQUIRED 





Except that Carrier May Demand Written Valua- 
tion if Goods are Hidden from View 
The act to regulate commerce, enacted by the 
United States Congress, as amended by the 
Cummins amendment, in 1915 (section 7), now 
reads, in part, as follows: 


That any common carrier, railroad, or transporta- 
tion company receiving property tor transportauon 
from a point in one State to a point in another State 
shall issue a receipt or a biil ot lading theretor, and 
shall be liable to the lawful holder thereof tor any 
loss, damage, or injury to such property caused by it 
or by any common carrier, railroad, or transportation 
company to which such property may be delivered, or 
over whose line or lines such property may pass, and 
no contract, receipt, rule, or regulation shall exempt 
such common carrier, railroad, or transportation com- 
pany from the hability hereby imposed: Provided, 
that nothing in this section shall deprive any holder 
ot such receipt or bill of lading of any remedy or 
right of action which he has under existing law,” be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as fol- 
lows, to wit: 

That any common carrier, railroad, or transporta- 
tion company subject to the provisions of this act re- 
ceiving property tor transportation trom a point in one 
State or ‘lerritory or the District of Columbia to a 
point in another State, Lerritory, District of Colum- 
bia, or from any point in the Umted States to a point 
in an adjacent toreign country shall issue a receipt or 
bill of lading theretor, and shall be liable to the lawful 
holder thereof for any loss, damage, or injury to such 
property caused by it or by any common carrier, rail- 
road, or transportation company to which such prop- 
erty may be delivered or over whose line or lines sucn 
property may pass within the United States or within 
an adjacent foreign country when transported on a 
through bill of lading, and no contract, receipt, rule, 
regulation, or other limitation of any character what- 
soever, shali exempt such carrier, railroad, or trans- 
portation company trom the liability hereby imposed; 
and any such common carrier, railroad, or transpor- 
tation company so receiving property for transporta- 
tion from a point in one State, ‘lerritory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to a point in another State or Ter- 
ritory, or from a point in a State or Territory to a 
point in the District of Columbia, or from any point 
in the United States to a point in an adjacent foreign 
country, or for transportation wholly within a Terri- 
tory shall be liable to the lawful holder of said receipt 
or bill of lading or to any party entitled to recover 
thereon, whether such receipt or bill of lading has 
been issued or not, for the full actual loss, damage, or 
injury to such property caused by it or by any such 
common carrier, railroad, or transportation company 
to which such property may be delivered or over 
whose line or lines such property may pass within 
the United States or within an adjacent foreign coun- 
try when transported on a through bill of lading, not- 
withstanding any limitation of liability or limitation of 
the amount of recovery or representation or agree- 
ment as to value in any such receipt or bill of lading, 
or in any contract, rule, regulation, or in any tariff 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission; and 
any such limitation, without respect to the manner or 
form in which it is sought to be made is hereby de- 
clared to be unlawful and void: Provided, however, 
That if the goods are hidden from view by wrapping, 
boxing, or other means, and the carrier is not notified 
as to the character of the goods, the carrier may re- 
quire the shipper to specifically state in writing the 
value of the goods, and the carrier shall not be liable 
beyond the amount so specifically stated, in which case 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may _ establish 
and maintain rates for transportation, dependent upon 
the value of the property shipped as specifically stated 
in writing by the in Such rates shall be pub- 
lished as are other rate schedules; Provided, further, 
That nothing in this section shall deprive any holder 
of such receipt or bill of lading of any remedy or 
right of action which he has aes the existing law: 
Provided further, That it shall be unlawful for any 
such common carrier to provide by rule, contract, 
regulation, or otherwise a shorter period for giving 
notice of claims than ninety days and for the filing 
of claims for a shorter period than four months, and 
for the institution of suits than two years: Provided, 
however, That if the loss, damage, or injury com- 

lained of was due to delay or damage while being 
oaded or unloaded, or damaged in transit by careless- 
ness or negligence, then no notice of claim nor filing 
of claim shall be required as a condition precedent to 
recovery. 


Under date of May 7, 1915, the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission promulgated a report as to 
the Cummins amendment, in which the word 
“‘character,’’ in the first proviso above quoted, 
was construed to mean ‘value’; and answered 
the question, ‘‘Do the terms of the Cummins 
amendment apply to the transportation of bag- 
gage?” as follows: 


5. Do the terms of the Cummins amendment apply 

to the transporiation of baggage? 
_ This must apparently be answered in the affirmative. 
fransportation of baggage is a part ot the contract tor 
transportation ot the passenger. ‘Lhe carriers have 
aiways limited their liability 1or loss of or damage to 
baggage. ‘Lhe baggage check is the carrier’s receipt 
tur the baggage. ihe conditions attached to the car- 
rier’s liability are stated in the tare schedules and on 
passage tickets of contract form. in National Baggage 
Committee vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 82 1. CU, C., 162, 
the Commission considered the carriers’ rules reiative 
to charges and liabilities in the transportation ot bag- 
gage and prescribed certain reasonable regulations, 1n- 
ciuding reasonable insurance charges upon baggage de- 
ciared to be Oi greater vaiue than the maximum duit 
provided in the schedules and contract tor carriage. 
all ordinary personal or sample baggage is hiduen 
Irom view by boxing, wrapping, or other means, and 
ine amended law seems ciearly to recognize the car- 
rier’s right to tux conditions and terims applicable to 
the trausportation of baggage dependent upon the 
value as ueclared by the person oitering the baggage 
for transportation. 

Under date of August 17, 1915, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued the following in- 
terpretation of the law as it relates to the ship- 
ment of baggage: 


On May 7, 1915, the Commission issued a report 
expressing tentatively its views upon various ques- 
tions arising in connection with the amendment ot 
March 4, 1915, generally known as the Cummins 
amendment to sectuon 2U of the act to regulate com- 
merce, the Cummins amendment, 83 I. C. C., 682. 
Among other things, attention was called to the pro- 
visions ot seciion LU of the act penalizing any person 
who by talse statement as to value, or by any other 
device or means, obtained or attemptea to obtain 
transportation tor property at less than the regular 
rates. ‘Lhe numerous inquiries regarding this matter 
indicate confusion in the minds of many as to the ap- 
plication of section 10, and seem to render desirable a 
lurther expression of opinion by the Commission upon 
this point, 

‘there is no provision in the act to regulate com- 
merce, including the Cummins amendment, that re- 
quires a declaration as to the value ot property 
shipped in interstate commerce. Nor has the com- 
mission issued any ruling that requires such declara- 
tion. 

The Cummins amendment does, however, provide 
that if the goods are hidden from view by wrapping, 
boxing or other means, and the carrier is not notified 
as to their character, “the carrier may require the 
shipper to specifically state in writing the Value of the 
goods.” In such cases rates and charges for transpor- 
tation, dependent upon the value of the property 
shipped as specifically stated in writing by the shipper, 
may be established and maintained. 

it is the view of the Commission that, so far as 
declarations as to value are concerned the prerequisites 
for the application of section 10 are, first, the election 
of the carrier to require a shipper to state in writing 
the value of the goods; second, the existence of 
graded rates or charges dependent upon the value of 
the property shipped; and, third, that the shipper shall 
knowingly and wilfully, by false statement as to value 
obtain or attempt to obtain transportation for such 
property at less than the regular rates. 


The previously existing definition of sample 
baggage having been challenged as being un- 
reasonable, the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, under date of July 28, 1915, issued the 
following orders to a considerable number of 
important railroads: 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease 
and desist on or before October 15,1915, and thereafter 
to abstain from maintaining or applying to the transpor 
tation ot sample baggage in interstate commerce their 
present regulations in so far as they define sample 
baggage as that carried by commercial travelers and 
not for sale or free distribution, which said regula- 
tions are found in said report to be unreasonable. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish, on 
or before October 15, 1915, upon notice to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and to the general public 
by not less than five days’ filing and posting in the 
manner prescribed in section 6 of the act to regulate 
commerce, and thereafter to maintain and apply to the 
transportation of sample baggage in interstate com- 
merce a regulation defining sample baggage as follows: 

“Sample baggage consists of baggage for the commer- 
cial as distinguished from the personal use of the 
passenger, and is restricted to catalogues, models and 
samples of goods, wares, or merchandise, in trunks or 
other suitable containers, tendered by the passenger 
for checking as baggage to be transported on a pas- 
senger train, for use by him in making sales or other 
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disposition of the goods, wares, or merchandise repre- 
sented thereby;” 
which said regulation is found in said report to be 
reasonable. 

And it is further ordered, That this order shall 
continue in force for a period of not less than two 
years from the date when it shall take effect. 


The Experience Grading and Rating 
Schedule 


Under the above title the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has published a book written 
by E. G. Richards, United States manager of the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany, which is designed to be a United States 
standard for measuring fire insurance costs 
based upon combined experience averages. In 
addition the book contains the ‘Standard Clas- 
sification of Occupancy Hazards and Loss Report 
Form” of the National Board. 

Mr. Richards has planned a method of apply- 
ing to specific risks the knowledge gained by 
classifying risks and losses, but which only 
covers the experience as to the average risk. 
He recognizes that all qualities of hazard in a 
particular class of risk go to make up the aver- 
age loss cost for that class, and he, therefore, 
has laid out a system for subdividing such gen- 
eral groups into those having greater or lesser 
comparative hazards, and, consequently, higher 
or lower relative loss costs and premium 
charges. 

In substantiation of his theory as to the 
greatly varying experiences which go to make 
up the average loss cost for a given class, he 
cites the actual experience of several compa- 
nies with unexposed sprinklered printers and 
lithographers, illustrating the effect of subdivid- 
ing this general class into four grades. The 
rates derived work out for the United States, as 
a whole, as follows: 16 cents; 29.6 cents; 49.5 
cents, and 89.2 cents. 

The grading system proposed takes cognizance 
of public protection, occupancy, building, pri- 
vate protection, external and internal expo- 
sures. 

Mr. Richards has also prepared a rating 
schedule by means of which the data compiled 
from the graded experiences in various classes 
can be utilized in the making of rates on spe- 
cific risks. The loss cost of the particular occu- 
pancy (in the appropriate type of building) and 
the external and internal exposure costs are 
added together, and assumed to be 58% per cent 
of the total cost; an expense charge equivalent 
to 41% per cent of the total cost is added, as is 
also 5 per cent of the total for profit. The final 
rate thus obtained represents the average for 
the United States; but to find the proper rate in 
a given State the proportion of the United 
States rate is calculated in accordance with the 
relation of the average rate in a particular State 
to the average rate in the United States. 

Mr. Richards deserves great credit for work- 
ing out what gives promise of being the most 
satisfactory solution of the rating problem yet 
devised. 


Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees 

The fifteenth annual edition of ‘‘Fire Insur- 
ance Laws, Taxes and Fees,’ a most valuable 
and convenient guide to fire underwriters, has 
just been issued, following the adjournment of 
the many State and Territorial legislatures 
which have been in session during the current 
year. This work has been carefully revised t0 
date of publication, much new information has 
been incorporated in it, and the matter relating 
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to each State and Territory has been submitted 
to the respective insurance officials thereof for 
approval or correction. This useful publication 
embraces, in quickly available form, synopses of 
and quotations from the statutes concerning 
some thirty-five topics, the matter relating to 
each State being grouped together and, the sub- 
jects alphabetically arranged. In addition, to 
further facilitate its use, the entire book is 
completely indexed, one of its most useful fea- 
tures being a series of subject indexes. Sec- 
tion II of the United States Tariff Act of 1913, 
which relates to the one per cent tax levied 
upon the income of insurance and other corpora- 
tions, is reprinted in full. The Federal stamp 
tax is also covered, laws forbidding rebating or 
discrimination are treated in this volume, as 
are also laws requiring rating schedules to be 
filed. 

Under the head of State Requirements, the 
following data are given: Agents Defined; 
Agents Licenses; Anti-Coinsurance; Anti-Com- 
pact; Anti-Discrimination; Annual Statements; 
Attorney; Cancellation of Policy; Capital Re- 
quired; Commissions to Non-Residents; De- 
posits; Domestic Companies; Examinations; 
Fees; Fire Department Tax; Fire Marshal; For- 
eign Companies’ Home Office Statements; Im- 
pairment; Investments Prescribed; Licensed 
Brokers; Limit on a Single Risk; Lloyds; Mis- 
cellaneous; Mutual Companies; Preliminary 
Documents; Publication; Rating Schedules to 
Be Filed; Reciprocal Law; Reinsurance; Rein- 
surance Reserve; Resident Agents; Semi-An- 
nual Statements; Standard Policy; Taxes; Tax 
Statements; Valued Policy. County and munici- 
pal taxes and fees levied upon companies and 
agents are also listed, and this information will 
be found serviceable in estimating the expense 
of operating in a given State or locality. 

A copy of this practical book should be con- 
stantly within reach of every fire insurance 
manager and field man. It is in itself the equi- 
valent of a large library of law books, with the 
advantage of being so conveniently arranged 
and indexed that the information desired can be 
found almost instantaneously. 

“Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees” is a 
book of over 500 pages, considerable increases 
in size having been necessitated annually by the 
many new enactments in the last few years, 
and by the insertion of new information. The 
work is handsomely bound in law sheep, and it 
may be procured at $5 per copy (postpaid) from 
The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


Programme of Three Days’ Meeting Now 
Ready 


The official programe of the three-days’ meet- 
ing of the National Association of Local Insur- 
ance Agents at Indianapolis, October 4, 5 and 6 
is as follows: 


First Day—October 4—Executive Session, Mon- 
day Morning, 10 O’clock.—A meeting is called of 
the officers and committee men of the National 
and State associations to take place in Hotel 
Claypool, 10°A. M. Opening Session, National 
Convention, ,Convention Hall, Hotel Claypool, 
2 P. M.—Address of Welcome. Response. Pres- 
ident’s address, C. F. Hildreth, Freeport, Ill. 
Address, ‘‘And the eye cannot say unto the hand, 
‘I have no need of thee’; nor again, the head to 
the feet, ‘I have no need of you.’” Charles E. 
Sheldon, Rockford, Ill., Western manager Amer- 
jean Insurance Company of Newark. 

Discussion—All invited to participate. Official 
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reports. Executive committee, E. C. Roth, 
chairman, Buffalo, N. Y.; legislative committee, 
Geo. D. Markham, chairman, St. Louis, Mo.; 
grievance committee, J. K. Livingston, chair- 
man, Detroit, Mich.; organization committee, 
F. E. Warner, chairman, Salem, Mass. Ap- 
pointment of Committees—Note:+The commit- 
tee on resolutions are formed by: the selection 
of one delegate for each committee from each 
of the State associations represented in the con- 
vention; said selections being made by the dele- 
gates present from the various States. The 
delegates are requested to make their selections 
early and hand the nominations to the secre- 
tary as soon as possible. Introduction of Reso- 
lutions. Note: All resolutions introduced are 
referred to the committee on resolutions for 
consideration, but if desired, may first be dis- 
cussed on the floor. Resolutions introduced in 
the final session will be referred to the incoming 
executive committee. Committee Meetings—Ad- 
journments.—Meetings of nominations comit- 
tee at 7 P. M.; meeting of resolutions comit- 
tee at 7 P. M.; meeting of State officers at 7 
P. M. 

Second Day—Tuesday Morning, October 5, 10 
O’clock.—Special Reports.—‘‘Standards of Asso- 
ciation Membership,’’ A. H. Zimmerman, Wau- 
sau, Wis., chairman; ‘“‘Return Commissions in 
Defunct Companies,’ W. J. Carey, Cincinnati, 
chairman. Address, ‘‘Contingent Commissions,”’ 
David Rumsey, New York, vice-president and 
counsel Continental and Fidelity-Phenix insur- 
ance companies. Discussion—All invited to par- 
ticipate. General Discussion. Introduction of 
Resolutions. Adjournment. 

Tuesday Afternoon, October 5, 3 O’Clock—Joint 
Meeting National and Indiana State Associa- 
tions.—General Discussion: Co-operating list; 
overhead writing, floaters and schedules; Im- 
proved Risks Association. Address, ‘‘Better In- 
surance Salesmanship,’’ Frederick V. Bruns, 
Syracuse, N. Y., local agent. Discussion—All in- 
vited to participate. Address, ‘‘Fire Prevention 
and Service Department for Agents,’’ Lurton H. 
Stubbs, Chicago, Ill. Discussion—All invited to 
participate. Adjournment. To be followed im- 
mediately by business session and election of 
“Indiana Association of Insurance Agents.’’ 

Special Notice—Tuesday evening, address on 
“Our Burning Dollars,”’ in Hotel Claypool, Lur- 
ton H. Stubbs, Chicago, Ill. 

Third Day—Wednesday Morning, October 6, 
10 O’Clock—Casualty Section.—Address, ‘The 
Larger View,” John T. Stone, Baltimore, presi- 
dent Maryland Casualty Company. Address, 
“The Dignity of Labor in the Insurance Busi- 
ness,’’ George D. Webb, Chicago, president Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents. Special report, Detroit meeting. Dis- 
cussion: Agents’ expirations; resident agency 
laws. Introduction of resolutions. Adjournment. 

Wednesday Afternoon, October 6, 2 O’Clock.— 
Address, “State Insurance and Local Agents,” 
Mark T. McKee, Detroit, Mich., secretary Na- 
tional Council Insurance Federation Executives. 
Discussion—All invited to participate. Report 
of Committee on Resolutions. Report of Com- 
mittee on Nominations. Invitations to next an- 
nual meetings. Special topics: Geo. W. Pang- 
born, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clarence S. Pellet, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Fred Guenther, Detroit, Mich.; James 
H. Southgate, Durham, N. C. Adjournment. 


Wickham & Kemp Agency Organized 

Wickham & Kemp is the name of a new local 
agency in New York, which will begin business 
October 1 with four companies, which are the 
Palatine of London, Western Assurance of 
Toronto; Massachusetts Fire and Marine of Bos- 
ton and Teutonia of Dayton. Charles E. Wick- 
ham and Archibald Kemp are the principals in 
the firm. Both men have been connected with 
the City of New York Insurance Company. 
Bernard W. Graham, who is with the Hartford 
Fire in New York, will become counter man. 


Atlanta Home Reinsured 
The Firemans Fund Insurance Company of 
San Francisco has reinsured the business of the 
Atlanta Home Insurance Company and has ap- 
pointed Charles A. Bickerstaff as assistant 
manager at Atlanta. 
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WESTERN UNION MEETING 


— 


Central Actuarial Bureau Planned for 
the Uniform Regulation of Sprink- 
lered Risk Rates 





P. D. McGREGOR AGAIN PRESIDENT 





A Joint Purchasing Agent and Supply Depart- 
ment-—Suggested Warning Against Undue 
Cutting of Rates 
The Western Union held its annual meeting at 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 15 and 16. The 
most important and interesting matter was that 
of the organization’s attitude on the sprinklered 
risk controversy. The committee, of which A. 
G. Dugan of Chicago was chairman, appointed a 
year ago, offered a report, which was accepted 
as a suitable solution and adopted. This pro- 
vides for a central actuarial bureau for the co- 
operative handling of sprinklered risks through- 
out the West. It is to be conducted by a joint 
committee of ten, five to be selected from the 
Western Union and five from the Western Bu- 
reau. The headquarters will be in Chicago. It 
is planned to ‘take over the sprinklered experts 
from the several State rating bureaus. Inspec- 
tions will be made for the State bureaus, and 
assistance will be given them in the formulation 
of rates. The adoption of this central bureau 
will enable the State companies to more effect- 
ively compete with the mutual and inter-insur- 
ance concerns than in the past, and will be of 
material help in settling the dispute arising 
over the formation of the Western Improved 
Risk Association. The minority report forbid- 
ding companies joining organizations within The 

Union was defeated. 

President P. D. McGregor in his address spoke 
warningly of the tendency to reduce rates be- 
cause of the exceptionally low loss ratio of the 
year, saying very truthfully that rates once re- 
duced were most difficult to raise, even though 
the losses of succeeding years warranted a re- 
turn to the present rates. He also suggested the 
employment of a common purchasing agent and 
the organization of a co-operative store for the 
purchasing of supplies, etc. Other matters taken 
up were the rerating of telephone exchanges, 
the three-fourths value clause on broom, hay 
and corn risks, a new form of indemnity cover- 
ing the contingent liability arising from the 
operation of building laws; the whiskey condi- 
tions in Kentucky; and the excess commissions 
paid by some companies in St. Louis. The re- 
port of the educational and publicity committee 
showed that since last meeting 125,000 press 
slips and 30,200 pamphlets had been issued. 

The following new members were elected: 
Herbert P. Orr, of the Columbian National of 
Detroit; J. C. Barde, of the Automobile of Hart- 
ford; Chas. E. Case and E. T. Cairns, of the 
North British and Mercantile and the Common- 
wealth of New York, and J. W. Robb, of the 
American Eagle of New York. P. D. McGregor 
was re-elected president; Chas. W. Higley was 
chosen vice-president, and E. B. Hatch, secre- 
tary; all of Chicago. 


—‘Inter-Insurance Information” is the title of a 
pamphlet issued by John F. Ankenbauer of Cincin- 
nati, which contains much information of interest con- 
cerning inter-insurance and reciprocal underwriters’ 
organizations, and their standing and reliability. 
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TORNADO INSURANCE 





Considerable Volume Transacted by 
Stock Companies 


LOSS RATIO LOWER THAN IN 1913 _ 


Premiums During Last Yéar were $8,315,607, with 
Losses Amounting to $2,243,988 


The extensive 


premiums and 


losses of 


income which 


the respective 


the windstorm 


and 
tornado insurance transactions of the stock fire insur- 
ance companies has now reached is indicated by the 


companies 


shown below, as tabulated from the leading insurance 


reports, 


While the experiences of the different com- 


panies vary widely, the business as a whole yielded a 
fair margin of profit, with an average loss ratio of 27 


per cent, 


WINDSTORM 


NAME AND LocaTIOoN 
or CoMPANY. 
Aachen & Munich, 
la-Chap. 
A&tna, Hartford 
Agricultural, Watertown. 
Albany, Albany ........ 
American, Newark 
Am. Central, St. Louis. 
American Mutual, Prov. 


Aix- 


Anglo-Am. Reins., Chi. 
Arkwright Mut., Boston. 
Atlas, London ........ 
Balkan National, Sofia. 
Boston, Boston ....... 
Bulgaria, Rustchuk .... 
Saledonian, Edinburgh.. 


Camden Fire, Camden.. 
Cleveland Nat’l, Cleve- 
|S GSRRSE Rear ce 
Cologne, Cologne ee 
Columbia Nat’l, Detroit. 
Commonwealth, N # 
Commonw’th F., Dallas. 
Concordia, Milwaukee. . 
Connecticut, Hartford... 
Continental, N. Y 
County, Philadelphia.... 
Dubuque F. & M., Du- 
buque 
Equitable F. & M., Prov. 
Fidelity-Phenix, N. Y.. 
lire Assn., Philadelphia. 
Fire Reassurance, Paris. 
Firemens, Newark ..... 
Firemans Fd., San F.. 
First Reins., Hartford. 
First Russian, Petrograd 
Franklin, Philadelphia... 
Frankona Reins., Frank- 
TE stndeushseen esos 
German, Pittsburg - 
German Alliance, N. Y. 


German-Am., N. Y..... 
German-Am., Baltimore. 
Germania, New York... 


Girard F. & M., Phila.. 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls. 
‘Globe & Rutgers, N. Y. 
Hamburg, Hamburg.... 
Hamburg-Bremen, Ham- 

bur 
Hamilton, New York... 
Hanover, New York... 
Hartford, Hartford..... 
Home, New York...... 
Imperial, New York.... 
Ins. Co. of North Am., 


Philadelphia ......... 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., 
Philadelphia ........ 
International, Vienna... 
Jakor, Moscow ........ 
Knickerbocker, N. Y... 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe, 
EAVEEOOO! «26<.0:520 000% 


London Assur., London. 
London & Lancashire, 

Liverpool 
Merchants, New York.. 
Minerva Ret. & Reins., 

Cologne 
Mich. Com’l, Lansing.. 
Millers Nat’l, Chicago. . 
Milwaukee Mechs., Mil- 

waukee ...... 
Minneapolis F. 

Minneapolis 
Moscow, Moscow ...... 
Munich Reins., Munich. 
National, Hartford..... 
Nationale, Paris 


AND TORNADO 


Premiums 
Received. 


$11,416 
214,430 
42,321 
10 
421,463 
97,191 


22,028 


1,992 
7,313 
3,053 
8,296 
1,434 

33,147 
252,512 
567,803 

421 


23,716 
2,888 
574,428 
43,317 
13,684 
43,156 
210,560 
8,918 
2,037 
12,226 


5,243 
9,410 
6,078 
213,659 
1,195 
51,206 
6,966 


42,494 
29,402 


195,262 


26,439 
10,231 
19,104 

7,711 


133,317 
4,498 
28,539 
1538 


3,134 
12,844 
15,640 


53,302 


Ratio of 

Losses to 
Losses Premi- 
ncurred, ums,% 
$1,004 8.8 
97,977 45.7 
12,434 29.4 
70,219 16.6 
9,606 9.9 
328 06% 

84 2.9 
1,131 Pieces 
1 area 
5,164 51.0 
10,031 42.5 
6,979 60.6 
2,804 34.0 
6,627 25.5 
391 19.6 
9,579 131.0 
2,078 68.1 
7,478 90.2 
360 25.1 
13,833 41.7 
77,022 30.5 
121,487 21.4 
4,272 18.0 
434 15.0 
135,654 23.6 
6,727 15.5 
13,614 99.5 
8,607 19.9 
78,960 37.5 
6,512 {3.0 
6,653 46.3 
41 * j 

641 6.8 
5,404 = 88.9 
72,989 34.2 
562 47.0 
7,772 15.2 
4,440 63.7 
33,504 88.4 
22,197 62.2 
6,551 22.3 
8,667 64.0 
15,172 19.9 
240,563 47.4 
154,633 20.4 
674 16.4 
44,846 23.0 
17,088 64.4 
1,624 15.9 
4,583 24.0 
2,828 36.7 
33,343 25.1 
690 15.4 
5,953 20.9 

1 .6 
4,114 181.2 
1,477 11,5 
969 6.2 
7,029 138.3 
2,731 29.5 
13,048 14.3 
38,667 67.2 
117,479 20.1 
51 9 
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Ratio of 

Losses to 

NAME AND LocaTIon Premiums Losses Premi- 

or CoMPANY. Received. Incurred. ums,% 
National-Ben Franklin, 

(ae 6,928 847 12.2 
National Union, Pittsb’g 85,510 18,479 21.6 
Newark, Newark ...... 5,824 1,429 24.5 
New Brunswick, New 

Brunswick .......... 3,529 3,539 100.3 
New Hamp., Manchester 21,740 3,939 18.1 
New Jersey, Newark.... 3,209 819 25.5 
Niagara, New York.... 48,903 7,872 16.1 
Nord-Deutsche, Hamb’g. 6,545 6,200 94.7 
North Brit, & Mercan- 

tile, London ....... . 81,474 32,006 39.3 
North Brit. & Mercan- 

tile, New York...... 3,884 2,178 56.1 
Northern, London ..... 39,617 7,197 18.2 
North River, New York. 14,433 12,582 87.2 
Northwestern F. & M., 

Minneapolis ......... 48,243 30,457 63.1 
Northwestern National, 

Milwaukee ..... a: 166,272 46,982 28.3 
Norwich Union, Norw’h 15,315 3,881 25.3 
Ohio Farmers, Leroy... 102,624 24,158 23.5 
Old Colony, Boston.... 3,545 2,095 59.1 
Orient, Hartford ...... 25,438 3,914 15.4 
Paternelle, Paris ...... 3,821 917 24.0 
Pennsylvania, Phila.... 49,209 31,904 64.8 
Peoples National, Phila. 6,721 925 16.1 
Phoenix, London ...... 26,739 2,018 7.0 
Phoenix, Hartford...... 189,333 23,112 16.6 
Prov. Washington, Prov. 23,737 6,013 25.3 
Prussian Nat’l, Stettin. 7,510 589 7.8 
Queen, New York..... 80,669 11,500 14.2 
Reliance, Philadelphia... 8,285 1,713 20.7 
Rhode Island, Prov.... 5,093 4,590 90.1 
Rossia, St. Petersburg... 66,332 35,114 52.9 
Royal, Liverpool ...... 191,863 66,818 34.8 
Royal Exchange, Lon... 8,017 128 1.6 
Rus’n Reins, Petrograd. 5,028 6,524 129.8 
Salamandra, St. Peters- 

OO OE re 19,104 4,583 24.0 
Second Rus’n, Petrograd 7,642 1,833 24.0 
Scot. Union & at’l, 

Edinburgh ..... Suateats 39,688 6,496 16.4 
Security, New Haven.. 97,359 24,028 24.7 
Skandia, Stockholm..... 7,789 208 2.7 
Springfield F. & M. 

Springfield .......... 219,705 39,483 18.0 
Standard, Hartford..... 5,140 1,070 20.8 
Since: TAVEEOOOls s0:00005 asp ec 165 eee 
Sterling Fire, Indianap. 5,840 2,104 36.0 
St. Paul F. and M., St. 

LO ar 373,344 123,315 33.0 
Stuyvesant, New York. 1,442 8,916 618.4 
Sut, LODGOR os.0.6:0.0:0%% 17,454 1,961 11.3 
Swiss National, Basle.. 18,154 15,187 83.6 
Swiss Reins., Zurich... 4,397 159 3.6 
United States, N. Y.... 2,633 10,021 880.5 
Union & Phenix, Madrid 2,258 147 6.5 
Vulcan, New York..... —180 = .aeeee ee 
Westchester, New York 48,671 6,894 14.1 
Western, Pittsburg..... — 4,188 56 sarah 
Western, Toronto ..... 8,779 1,075 12-2 
Williamsb’gh City, N.Y. 92,639 10,335 11.1 

Totals (1914)..... $8,315,607 $2,243,988 27.0 


FIRE MARSHALS’ ADVICE 


Addresses by F. H. Wentworth and 
T. Winship 


The speech of Franklin H. Wentworth of Bos- 
ton, secretary of the National Fire Protection 
Association, at the recent convention of the 
Fire Marshals Association of North America, at 
Chicago, was in part, as follows: 


John 


The impoverishment of the nation by a crim- 
inally careless and easily preventable fire waste 
is sufficient warrant for putting a stop to this 
pietistic nonsense in so far as it relates to fire. 
The habits of fire are well known and the penal- 
ties for neglecting obvious precautions well 
understood. There is never a child burned from 
playing with matches; there is never a tenant 
suffocated in a jerry-built apartment house; 
there is never a stock of valuable merchandise 
scorched, water-soaked and thrown on the dump, 
that some single, determinable human agency 
of purpose or neglect is not directly responsible. 
We are not asking the man in the street to be- 
come a fire protection engineer; we are asking 
him simply to observe the commonest habits of 
decent housekeeping and orderly conduct in the 
use of fire. In the light of the present conflict 
in Europe what chance would our careless, shift- 
less, match-throwing, burn-your-neighbor-as- 
you-burn-yourself civilization have in collision 
with a people who put the man who starts a 
fire at once in jail? The lack of personal re- 
straint and self-discipline that breaks out in 
lynchings in Georgia appears in Massachusetts 
in kitchen fires started with kerosene and 
lighted cigarettes in garages. A cross-section 
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of our American life anywhere reveals this de- 
generate strain. If threats of war will correct 
our stupendous wastefulness and curb the reck- 
less individual dissipation of our common in- 
heritance, then the sinking of a ship or two is 
not an unmixed evil. 

We are paying too great a price for our care- 
lessness with fire, not alone in restoring actual 
fire waste, but in maintaining costly agencies for 
fire prevention and extinguishment. We tax 
ourselves for the support of these agencies not 
to indulge the careless in their carelessness 
but to guard against public and private misfor- 
tune. Where an individual is neglectful and in- 
different in matters affecting the common safe- 
ty, he should be compelled to pay the cost of 
such neglect. The responsibility of a man for 
loss to his neighbor is sufficiently emphasized 
in the common law. We simply refer in passing 
to that fact and urge the man who suffers by 
fire through another’s carelessness to go to the 
courts for relief. The law which the National 
Fire Protection Association is advocating con- 
templates a closer application of this same 
principle in charging the public expense of ex- 
tinguishing a fire to the man who is responsible 
for its occurrence. The public treasury should 
be equally safeguarded against looting through 
carelessness. We are not unmindful of the fact 
that the habits of a people cannot be corrected 
overnight; and in the legislation we are seeking 
we are content at present that this penalty shall 
be inflicted only upon those who ignore the spe- 
cific laws, ordinances and written orders the 
commonest consideration of public safety de- 
mands. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN T. WINSHIP 
Insurance Commissioner John T. Winship 
addressed the meeting as follows: 


The topic, ‘‘A Practical Plan to Make Members of 
Fire Departments Inspectors of Fire Hazardous Con- 
ditions” might be made one of the most important and 
far-reaching ever discussed by this association, and one 
which, by its application, would result in the greatest 
fire-prevention movement in the history of this country. 
\t the present time, arising out of the efforts of the 
lire Marshals Bureau in Michigan, such a movement 
is going forward in our State, through the action of 
the fire chiefs themselves, and within a short time, | 
have every reason to believe, it will result in a very 
great reduction in the fire waste of my State, by 
reason of this co-operation on the part of the fire de- 
partments and the municipal authorities with the State 
bureau, 

The splendid showing the past two years in the re- 
duction of fires and accidents in the moving-picture 
theaters of Michigan as a result of frequent inspec- 
tions made by competent inspectors from our bureau, 
who are under instructions to enforce the provisions 
of the law to the letter, especially those sections per- 
taining to hazardous conditions, | am convinced, proves 
conclusively that frequent inspections of the hazard- 
ous fire conditions made by the firemen of every vil- 
jage and city is sure to result in a reduction of the 
number of fires in that community. 

That such inspections may be made it will, of course, 
be necessary to secure the co-operation of the local 
authorities, and this can be done, I think, through an 
educational campaign whereby such authorities, who 
must arrange for the expense of the work, can be 
shown the necessity of such inspections along fire- 
prevention lines. We must convince them that by far 
the greater number of fires can be prevented and that 
the expense of the inspections will be much less to 
their town or city than one disastrous fire caused by 
accumulated rubbish, poor wiring or other preventable 
conditions. - 

The fire loss in Michigan last year was _ nearly 
$6,000,000. It is not unreasonable to state that 
seventy-five per cent of the fires could have been pre 
vented, and a fair portion of this percentage would 
have ben prevented, had monthly or more frequent 
inspections been made by the firemen of all villages 
and cities. The firemen of tne larger cities of Michi- 
gan make monthly inspections, but in the smaller 
towns I find that if inspections are made at all they 
are made only once or twice yearly. No department 
of the city’s government is closer to the people than 
the fire department. ‘The chief and his men are looked 
up to by the citizens, and it is through the fire de- 
partments that the most effective fire-prevention work 
can be accomplished. The firemen of this country 
should lead in preventing, as well as extinguishing, 
fires, and from the co-operation we already have with 
the fire chiefs of the State, we believe that they are 
ready and anxious to inaugurate the inspection plan 
all over the country, if it is presented to them in the 
proper way. 

In Michigan the firemen have an organization known 
as the “Michigan State Firemens Association.” Each 
year this association holds a three-day convention and 
delegates are sent to attend this meeting from the 
various departments throughout the State. At these 
conventions many topics of interest, to not only the 
firemen themselves, are discussed, but topics are 
selected that will be of interest to the citizens an¢ 
propertyowner. At their recent convention held at 
Petoskey nearly three hundred delegates were present. 
and the topic which aroused the most discussion an 
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Fire Insurance 








TOTAL LOSSES PAID IN THE 
UNITED STATES $27,000,000 


S ee: 
The Pioneer German Fire Insurance Company in America 








amburg -Bremen 
Sire Insurance Company 
HAMBURG, GERMANY | 


Organised in 1854 


Entered United States in 1858 





123 William Street - - 


United States Branch 


H. N. KELSEY, Manager 


New York 





340 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 
MACDONALD & MILES, Managers 


Pacific Coast Department 








AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED POINTS 














interest was “Should Not the Michigan State Fire- 
mens Association Devote More Attention Along Fire 
Prevention Lines?” This topic, I am informed, was 
assigned to twu well-known fire chiefs and to a repre: 
sentative of my department. Papers were prepared 
and read on the subject, and it was also thoroughly 
discussed by a number of other firemen present. That 
the firemen of Michigan are in earnest and desire to 
reduce the appalling fire waste in the State was 
demonstrated, when, folowing the discussion of the 
above topic, they voted unanimously to send a special 
committee to the 1916 meeting of the Michigan 
Municipal League with instructions to urge upon that 
body the necessity of better and more uniform fire 
prevention ordinances, and to further urge that the 
mayors and het local authorities of the various towns 
and cities co-operate with the fire departments in 
making frequent inspections along those lines. We all 
know that fires are easier to prevent than to ex- 
tinguish, and we know that the mayors and the 
authorities of our towns and cities are not giving the 
problem the study and attentior: that it so justly de- 
serves. The action of the Michigan State Firemens 
Association is certainly a step in the right direction, 
and one that other similar State associations can well 
afford to follow. * * * 

The courts in several States have recently held 
propertyowners responsible for all damages from tire 
when they failed to comply with State laws or local 
ordinances. Recent opinions given by the attorney- 
generals of several States are to the effect that ‘‘at 
common law, one emploving fire as his agency, 9r 
upon whose property a fire has been accidentally or 
without his fault started, who fails to exercise ordi- 
nary care under the circumstances, to pjrevent its 
spread to neighboring property, or one who negli- 
gently or carelessly starts a fire, is liable for damages 
to another for injury to persons or property of which 
injury such fire or its spread is the approximate 
cause.” 

These decisions and opinions are of the utmost im- 
portance to this association end to every fire preven- 


tion association in this country, and should result in, 


making the enforcement of all fire prevention laws 
and ordinances much easier. When the chief or a 
member of the fire department makes an inspection of 
hazardous conditions, orders changes or repairs made 
or rubbish removed and calls the nropertyowner’s 
attention to the fect that he is liable for damages in 
cose of fire, the propertyowner is quite likely to obey 
instructions forthwith, and he will in the future he 
much more careful about allowing hazardous condi- 
tions in and about his property. 


New Jersey Agents’ Meeting 

The semi-annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Local Agents Association was held at the Hotel 
Traymore in Atlantic City last week, with about 
thirty members present. Plans for an increase 
in membership were discussed and an appropri- 
ation of $100 for the expenses of an organization 
was appropriated. Another question talked over 
was the loss of lines to local agents by the over- 
head handling of railway, telephone and chain 
Store lines. A resolution was adopted condemn- 
ing the rapid growth of multiple agencies and 
the ways and means committee was instructed 
to investigate the problem and propose remedial 
action at the annual meeting in February. 





Plan for Rating Iowa Towns 
Final preparations for rating the unrated 
towns of Iowa were made at a meeting of the 
fire insurance field men of the State at the 
Chamber of Commerce in Des Moines last week. 
The committee selected at a meeting two weeks 


ago met and reported to some thirty-five field 
men who had assembled and the plans were ap- 
proved, subject to the will of the State Insur- 
ance Department. 

Teams will be organized by the insurance men 
in the various counties which have been divided 
into districts. In most instances field men were 
permitted to select their team mates and the 
districts in which they will work. They will 
visit the unrated towns, make complete inspec- 
tions, draw charts and maps and furnish the 
Iowa Rating Bureau with the findings. Upon 
this information the rating bureau will base 
rates and submit the same to the State Insur- 
ance Department. 


Universal Fire Insurance Company 
The Universal Fire, now being organized in 
Chicago, is reported as doing well. The organi- 
zation work is being conducted by G. E. Rolfes 
along conservative lines, and he states they 
are having an exceptionally satisfactory month. 


Agency Changes 

If. L. Sowards succeeds his father, the late Will- 
iam Sowards, as State agent for the Norwich Union 
in Ohio and Kentucky. 

Robert A. Boit & Co. have been made metro- 
politan and suburban agents of Boston for the York- 
shire Insurance Company. 

C. B. Dye has resigned as State agent of the 
London Assurance for Ohio to become an inspector in 
the office of the Western Factory Association at 
Chicago. 

—kK. FE. Cole, Jr., son of President Cole, of the 
National Union of Pittsburg, has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the company for Wisconsin, with head- 
quarters at Oshkosh. 

F, E. Wright of Oshkosh, Wis., has resigned as 
State agent for the Northwestern Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company and has joined the agency force of 
Crane & Chase of that city. 


Fire Notes 

The Safety First Federation of America has 
designated October 9 as National Fire Prevention Day. 

William H. Van Every of ‘Troy, a director of the 
Westchester Fire, died last week at the age of eighty- 
three. 

-The Louisville business of the German of Peoria 
has been reinsured in the Hanover Vire. This busi- 
ness amounted to about $12,000. 

The South-Eastern Underwriters Association will 
hold its annual meeting at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, 1). C., November 12. 

—The Eagle Fire of Newark, N. J., is now writing 
direct insurance, as well as reinsurance. Its New 
York agents are Newman & MacBain. 


Certain dissatisfied stockholders of the Amazon 
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Fire of Shawnee, Okla., have petitioned for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for the company. 

—Joseph W. Stephens, who assisted in the organi- 
zation of the American Inter-Insurance Exchange of 
Kansas City, is organizing the Preferred Reciprocal 
Insurers at Chicago. 

—The National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
sent out revised editions of regulations for the in- 
stallation of blower systems and automatic and open 
sprinkler equipments. 

—Company wishing to plant a general agency for 
the Carolinas and Virginia with firm controlling large 
volume of business should address the Special Service 
Bureau of Tue Spectator (No. 159). 

—The German-American of New York has issued 
standards for certain features in sprinklered risks and 
for kettles for melting glue, wax, etc., in addition to 
those relating to other hazards previously issued. 

Stanton L. Nelson, formerly associated with the 
loss department of the Connecticut Fire at Chicago, 
has been appointed manager of the loss department of 
the Western department of the Insurance Company of 
North America. 

—Willard Done, formerly Insurance Commissioner 
of Utah and of late assistant counsel at San Fran- 
cisco for the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
will return from the Pacific Coast to Salt Lake City 
on October 1 and complete his text book on insurance. 

Arthur Elmer Randall, Brooklyn (N. Y.) man- 
ager for the Detroit-Cadillac Motor Car Company, was 
married on September 6 to Miss Florence Adele McIn- 
tvre, daughter of the ex-first assistant district attorney 
of New York, at the San Gabriel Mission, San 
Gabriel, Cal. 

A special meeting of the executive committee of 
the Western Automobile Underwriters Conference will 
he held at the Underwriters Laboratories September 
28, for the purpose of considering automatic devices, 
such as carburetors, locks and other appliances that 
will stand the Laboratories’ test. 

John E. McElroy, president of the Albany In- 
surance Company, died September 16 at his home in 
\lbany at the age of eighty-three. Ile had been in 
the insurance business for more than forty years. 
He ecame secretary of the Albany in 1882 and vice- 
president in 1900, and two years later president. 

Mayor Joseph EF. Bell of Indianapolis will deliver 
the address of welcome to the National Association of 
Insurance Agents when its sessions open in that city 
at the Hotel Claypool on October 4. The response 
will be given by ex-President Southgate of Durham, 
N. C., who made his debut in the councils of the 
National Association at the Indianapolis convention in 
1906. 

The Indiana Insurance Directory for 1915-1916 
has been published by The Rough Notes Company. 
It embraces over 400 pages of useful matter in sub- 
stantial binding. In addition to names of agents and 
the companies they represent, by towns, the directory 
gives much information as to companies licensed and 
their standing, statutory requirements, fire protection, 
insurance transactions in Indiana, etc. The companies’ 
memberships in either the Western Union or the 
Western Insurance Bureau are also indicated. This 
valuable book sells at $3 per copy in leather binding, 
and $2 in cloth. 
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Ligencp Wants. 


Position Wanted. 








WANTED—Thoroughly qualified life underwriter, for leading 
company in HAWAII, with some knowledge of bond, accident 
and workmen’s compensation insuranee; on salary and com- 
missions; absolutely first class references required and full 
account of past underwriting experience. Address ‘‘F. L. H.,”’ 
care of The Spectator, P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 








UNIVERSAL FIRE INS.CO. 


Organizing 


749-51 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. 
Authorized Capital $1,000,000 





Its incorporators comprise many of the most successful Real 
Estate and Insurance Men of Chicago and elsewhere 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR AGENTS AND STOCK 
SALESMEN WITH SUCCESSFUL RECORDS 














STOCK CASUALTY COMPANY entering 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and other States want 
State Managers. Salaried Positions. Young 
energetic men with good records and some cas- 
ualty experience desired. Address R. R. S., Care 
of The Spectator, P. O. Box 1117, New York 


City, N. Y. 





A legal reserve company of the millionaire class, with several bank 
presidents in its directorate, old enough to be settled in its policy, with 
most attractive contracts, wants a capable man as Superintendent of 
Agencies of the field force of its Health and Accident and Monthly 
Premium Departments, who can appoint and supervise agents, pro- 
ducing part of the work. Salary and commission on net increase. 
Address ‘‘ X-2,’’ care of The Spectator, P. O. Box 1117, New York 
City, N. Y. 





EXCESS LINES AND REINSURANCE TREATIES 
ANGLO-AMERICAN FIRE INS. CO., Organized 1899 
Assets: $405,831. Policyholders’ surplus, $331,251. 
MONTREAL CANADA FIREINS.CO., Organized 1859 
Assets: $209,867. Policyholders’ surplus, $154,282. 


W.L.PETTIBONE &CO.,Agts., Newark, N.J. 





FIRST-CLASS PRODUCERS 
WANTED BY 


German-American 
Life Insurance Company 


Denver, Col. 


Attractive inducements to capable men who are anxious to 
succeed. 





By young man with six years’ experience as executive in Home 
Office. Am familiar with duties of Secretary, Treasurer, Audi- 
tor, Supt. of Agents, etc. Prefer position in Home Office but 
will consider position of Supervisor or District Manager. Can 
furnish A-1 references. Salary reasonable. Address ‘“G.H.D.” 
care of The Spectator, P.O. Box 1117, New York City, N.Y, 








Prominent Agents and Brokers 








[EON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


REPRESENTING 


Hamburg-Bremen United Firemen’s Maryland Casualty, 
Fidelity-Phenix First National Bonding Dept. 
National-Hartford Stuyvesant New York Plate Glass 
Aen a a Underwriters Concordia Continental Casualty, 
British America Assurance Phenix-Paris Workmen’s Compensation 


EXCESS LINES SOLICITED 











PERCY B. DUTTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW YORK STATE MANAGER 


HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
































R. F. BROWN 
ASST. TREAS. 


D. ELDER 
TREAS. AND SEC. 


CHAS. DUPEE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


B. N. EXTON 
PRESIDENT 


B.N.EXTON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
64 WALL ST. NEw YORK 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SUCCESSORS TO 
THE EXTON-HALL BROKERAGE & VESSEL AGENCY 
JAMESON & FRELINGHUYSEN 


Special Facilities for Covering Large Lines of Insurance on IMPROVED RISKS 
and FLOATER PROPOSITIONS 





























Bnsurance Lawyers 








IRELAND 


GEORGE McILDOWIE & SONS, Attorneys-at-Law, Belfast, Ireland. 
Refer to Equitable Life, Mutual Life, New York Life, Metropolitan, tna Life, John Hancock 
Mutual, Illinois Life Boston Mutual and American Consul at Belfast Cables: McIldowie Belfast 








Actuarial. 








Young Actuary, six years’ experience, member of 
the Actuarial Society, is desirous of making a connec- 
tion with some good company. Address ‘‘Actuary,” 
care of The Spectator, P. O. Box 1117, New York 
City, N. Y. 





DAVID PARKS FACKLER 


Ex-President Actuarial Society 


EDWARD B. FACKLER, LL.B. 
Fellow Actuarial Society 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street, New York (Rooms 1403-4-5) 
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